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CHAPTER VII. 
THE WAY OF LOVE. 


Celui qui souftle le feu s’expose a étre brilé par les étincelles. 


It was said that Colonel de Casimir—that guest whose presence 
and uniform lent an air of distinction to the quiet wedding in the 
Frauengasse—was a Pole from Cracow. Men also whispered that 
he was in the confidence of the Emperor. But this must only 
have been a manner of speaking. For no man was ever admitted 
fully into that superhuman mind. 

De Casimir was left behind in Dantzig when the army moved 
forward. 

‘ There will be a great battle,’ he said, ‘ somewhere near Vilna 
—and I shall miss it.’ 

Indeed, every man was striving to get to the front. He who, 
himself, had given a new meaning to human ambition seemed 
able to inspire not only Frenchmen but soldiers of every nation- 
ality with fire from his own consuming flame. 

‘Yes! madame,’ said de Casimir; for it was to Désirée that 
he spoke, ‘and your husband is more fortunate than I. He is 
sure of a staff appointment. He will be among the first. It will 
soon be over. To-morrow war is to be declared.’ 

They were in the street—not far from the Frauengasse, whence 
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Désirée, always practical, was hurrying towards the market-place. 
De Casimir had seemed idle until he perceived her. 

Désirée made a little movement of horror at the announce- 
ment. She did not know that the fighting had already begun. 

‘Ah!’ cried de Casimir with a reassuring smile. ‘You must 
be of good cheer. There will be no war at all. I tell you that in 
confidence. Russia will be paralysed. I was going towards the 
Frauengasse when I perceived you; to pay my respects to your 
father, to say a word to you. Come—you are smiling again. 
That is right. You were so grave, madame, as you hurried along 
with your eyes looking far away. You must not think of Charles 
if the thoughts make you look as you looked then.’ 

His manner was kind and confidential and easy—inviting in 
response that which the confidential always expect, a return in 
kind. It is either hit or miss with such people; and de Casimir 
missed. He saw Désirée draw back. She was young, and of that 
clear fairness of skin which seems to let the thoughts out through 
the face so that any can read them. That which her face 
expressed at that moment was a clear and definite refusal to 
confide anything whatsoever in this little dark man who stood 
in front of her, looking into her eyes with a deferential and 
sympathetic glance. 

‘I know for certain,’ he said, ‘that Charles was well two days 
ago, and that he is highly thought of in high quarters. I can 
tell you that at all events.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Désirée. She had nothing against de 
Casimir. She had only seen him once or twice, and she knew 
him to be Charles’s friend and in some sense his patron. Forde 
Casimir held a high position in Dantzig. She was quite ready to 
like him since Charles liked him ; but she intended to do so at 
her own range. It is always the woman who measures the 
distance. 

Désirée made a little movement as if to continue on her way ; 
and de Casimir instantly stood aside, hat in hand. 

‘Shall I find your fa'her at home?’ he asked. 

‘I think so. He was at home when I left,’ she answered, 
responding to his bow with a friendly nod. 

De Casimir watched her go and stood for a moment in 
reflection, as if going over in his mind that which had passed 
between them. 

‘I must try the other one,’ he said to himself as he turned 
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down the Pfaffengasse. He continued his way at a leisurely pace. 
At the corner of the Frauengasse he lingered in the shadow of 
the lindentrees, and while so doing saw Antoine Sebastian quit the 
door of No. 36, going in the opposite direction towards the river, 
and pass out through the Frauenthor on to the quay. 

He made a little gesture of annoyance on being told by the 
servant that Sebastian was out. After a moment’s reflection he 
seemed to make up his mind to ignore the conventionalities. 

‘It is merely,’ he said in his friendly and confidential manner 
to the servant, in perfect German, ‘that I have news from Mon- 
sieur Darragon, the husband of Mademoiselle Désirée. Madame 
is out—you say. Well, then, what is to be done?’ 

He had a most charming, grave manner of asking advice which 
few could resist. 

The servant nodded at him with a twinkle of understanding 
in her eye. 

‘There is Fraulein Mathilde.’ 

‘But ... well ask her if she will do me the honour of 
speaking to me for an instant. I leave it to you... .’ 

‘But come in,’ protested the servant. ‘Come upstairs. She 
will see you; why not?’ 

And she led the way upstairs. Papa Barlasch, sitting just 
within the kitchen door, where he sat all day doing nothing, 
glanced upwards through his overhanging eyebrows at the clink 
of spurs and the clatter of de Casimir’s sword against the banis- 
ters. He had the air of a watchdog. 

Mathilde was not in the drawing-room and the servant left 
the visitor there alone, saying that she would seek her mistress. 
There were one or two books on the tables. One table was rather 
untidy ; it was Désirée’s. A writing-desk stood in the corner of 
the room. It was locked—and the lock was a good one. De 
Casimir was an observant man. He had time to make this 
observation, and to see that there were no letters in Désirée’s 
work-basket ; to note the titles of the books and the absence of 
name on the flyleaf, and was looking out of the window when the 
door opened and Mathilde came in. 

This was a day when women were treated with a great show 
of deference, while in reality they had but little voice in the 
world’s affairs. De Casimir’s bow was deeper and more elaborate 
than would be considered polite to-day. On standing erect he 
quickly suppressed a glance of surprise. 
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Mathilde must have expected him. She was dressed in white 
and her hair was tied with a bright ribbon. In her cheeks, 
usually so pale, was a little touch of colour. It may have been 
because Désirée was not near, but de Casimir had never known 
until this moment how pretty Mathilde really was. There was 
something in her eyes, too, which gripped his attention. He 
remembered that at the wedding he had never seen her eyes. 
They had always been averted. But now they met his witha 
troubling directness. 

De Casimir had a gallant manner. All women commanded 
his eager respect, which they could assess at such value as their 
fancy painted, remembering that it is for the woman to measure 
the distance. On the few occasions of previous encounters, de 
Casimir had been empressé in his manner towards Mathilde. As 
he looked at her his quick mind ran back to former meetings. He 
had no recollection of having actually made love to her. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘for a soldier—in time of war—the 
conventions may, perhaps, be slightly relaxed. I was told that 
you were alone—that your father is out, and yet I persisted : 

He spread out his hands and laughed appealingly, begging 
her it would seem to help him out of the social difficulty into 
which he had got himself. 

‘My father will be sorry——’ she began. 

‘That is hardly the question,’ he interrupted ; ‘ I was thinking 
of your displeasure. But I have an excuse, I assure you. I only 
ask a moment to tell you that I have heard from Konigsberg that 
Charles Darragon is in good health there and is moving forward 
with the advance guard to the frontier.’ 

‘ You are kind to come so soon,’ answered Mathilde, and there 
was an odd note of disappointment in her voice. De Casimir 
must have heard it, for he glanced at her again with a gleam of 
surprise in his eyes. 

‘That is my excuse, Mademoiselle,’ he said with a tentative 
emphasis as if he were feeling his way. He was an opportunist 
with all the quickness of one who must live by his wits among 
others existing on the same uncertain fare. He saw her flush, 
and again he hesitated as a wayfarer may hesitate when he finds 
an easy road where he had expected to climb a hill. What was 
the meaning of it? he seemed to ask himself. 

‘Charles does not interest you so much as he interests your 
sister ?’ he suggested. 
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‘He has never interested me much,’ she replied indifferently. 
She did not ask him to sit down. It would not have been etiquette 
in an age when women were by some odd misjudgment considered 
incapable of managing their own hearts. 

‘Is that because he is in love, Mademoiselle ?’ inquired de 
Casimir with a guarded laugh. 

‘ Perhaps so.’ 

She did not look at him. De Casimir had not missed this 
time. His air of candid confidence had met with a quick response. 
He laughed again and moved towards the door. Mathilde stood 
motionless, and although she said no word nor by any gesture bade 
him stay, he stopped on the threshold and turned again towards her. 

‘It was my conscience, he said, looking at her over his 
shoulder, ‘ that bade me go.’ 

Her face and her averted eyes asked why, but her straight 
lips were silent. 

‘Because I cannot claim to be more interesting than Charles 
Darragon,’ he hazarded. ‘And you, Mademoiselle, confess that 
you have no tolerance for a man who is in love.’ 

‘TI have no tolerance for a man who is weakened by love. He 
should be strengthened and hardened by it.’ 

‘To a 

‘To do a man’s work in the world,’ said Mathilde coldly. 

De Casimir was standing by the open door. He closed it with 
his foot. He was professedly a man alert for the chance of a 
moment, which he was content to grasp without pausing to look 
ahead. There might be difficulties yet unperceived, but these 
in turn might present an opportunity to be seized by the quick- 
witted. 

‘Then you would admit, Mademoiselle,’ he said gravely, ‘ that 
there may be good in a love that fights continually against 
ambition and—does not prevail.’ 

Mathilde did not answer at once. There was an odd sugges- 
tion of antagonism in their attitude towards each other—not 
irreconcilable, the poets tell us, with love—but this is assuredly 
not the Love that comes from Heaven and will go back there to 
live through eternity. 

‘Yes,’ said she at length. 

‘Such is my love for you,’ he said, his quick instinct telling 
him that with Mathilde few words were best. 

He only spoke the thoughts of his age; for ambition was 
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the ruling passion in men’s hearts at this time. All who served 
the Great Adventurer gave it the first place in their considera- 
tion, and de Casimir only aped his betters. Though oddly enough 
the only two of all the great leaders who were to emerge still 
greater from the coming war—Ney and Eugene—thought .other- 
wise on these matters. 

‘I mean to be great and rich, Mademoiselle,’ he added after 
a pause. ‘I have risked my life for that purpose half a dozen 
times.’ 

Mathilde stood looking across the room towards the window. 
He could only see her profile and the straight line of her lips. 
She too was the product of a generation in which men rose to 
dazzling heights without the aid of women. 

‘I should not have troubled you with these details, Made- 
moiselle,’ he said, watching her. His instinct was very keen, for 
not one woman in a thousand, even in those days, would have 
admitted that love was a detail. ‘I should not have mentioned 
it—had you not given me your views—so strangely in harmony 
with my own.’ 

Whatever his nationality, his voice was that of a Pole— rich, 
musical, and expressive. He could have made, one would have 
thought, a very different sort of love had he wished, or had he 
been sincere. But he was an opportunist. This was the sort of 
love that Mathilde wanted. 

He came a step nearer to her and stood resting on his sword— 
a lean hard man who had seen much war. 

‘Until you opened my eyes,’ he said, ‘I did not know, or did 
not care to know, that love, far from being a drag on ambition, 
may be a help.’ 

Mathilde made a little movement towards him which she 
instantly repressed. The heart is quicker, but the head nearly 
always has the last word. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he said—and no doubt he saw the movement 
and the restraint—‘ will you help me now at the beginning of the 
war, and listen to me again at the end of it—if I succeed ?’ 

After all he was modest in his demands. 

‘Will you help me? Together, Mademoiselle—to what 
height may we not rise in these days ?’ 

There was a ring of sincerity in his voice, and her eyes 
answered it. 

‘ How can I help you ?’ she asked in a doubting voice. 
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‘Oh, it is a small matter,’ was the reply. ‘ But it is one in 
which the Emperor is personally interested. Such things have a 
special attraction for him. The human interest never fails to 
hold his attention. If I do well, he will know it and remember 
me. It is a question, Mademoiselle, of secret societies. You 
know that Prussia is riddled with them.’ 

Mathilde did not answer. He studied her face, which was 
clean cut and hard like a marble bust—a good face to hide a 
secret. 

‘It is my duty to watch here in Dantzig and to report to the 
Emperor. In serving myself I could also perhaps serve a friend, 
one who might otherwise run into danger—who may be in danger 
while you and I stand here. For the Emperor strikes hard 
and quickly. I speak of your father, Mademoiselle—and of the 
Tugendbund.’ 

Still he could not see from the pale profile whether Mathilde 
knew anything at all. 

‘And if I procure information for you?’ asked she at length, 
in a quiet and collected voice. 

‘You will help me to attain a position such as I could ask— 
even you—to share with me. And you would do your father no 
harm. You would even render him a service. For all the secret 
societies in Germany will not stop Napoleon. It is only God who 
can stop him now, Mademoiselle. All men who attempt it will 
only be crushed beneath the wheels. I might save your father.’ 

But Mathilde did not seem to be thinking of her father. 

‘I am hampered by poverty,’ de Casimir said, changing his 
ground. ‘In the old days it did not matter. But now, in the 
Empire, one must be rich. I shall be rich—at the end of this 
campaign.’ 

Again his voice was sincere, and again her eyes answered to 
it. He made a step forward, and gently taking her hand he 
raised it to his lips. 

‘You will help me!’ he said, and turning abruptly on his 
heel he left her. 

De Casimir’s quarters were in the Langenmarkt. On return- 
ing to them he took from his despatch-case a letter which he 
turned over thoughtfully in his hand. It was addressed to 
Désirée and sealed carefully with a wafer. 

‘She may as well have it,’ he said. ‘It will be as well that 
she should be occupied with her own affairs.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A VISITATION. 
Be wiser than other people if you can, but do not tell them so. 


WHENEVER Papa Barlasch caught sight of his unwilling host’s face, 
he turned his own aside with a despairing upward nod. Once or 
twice, during the early days of his occupation of the room behind 
the kitchen in the Frauengasse, he smote himself sharply on the 
brow, as if calling upon his brain to make an effort. But after- 
wards he seemed to resign himself to this lapse of memory, and 
the upward despairing nod gradually lost intensity until at last he 
brought himself to pass Antoine Sebastian in the narrow passage 
with no more emphatic gesture than a scowl. 

‘You and I,’ he said to Désirée, ‘are the friends. The 
others F 

And his gesture seemed to permit the others to go hang if they 
so desired. The army had gone forward, leaving Dantzig in that 
idle restlessness which holds those who, finding themselves in a 
house of sickness, are not permitted entry to the darkened chamber 
but must await the crisis elsewhere. 

There were some busy enough in the commerce that must 
exist between a huge army and its base, in the forwarding of war 
material and stores, in accommodating the sick and sending out 
in return those who were to fill the gaps. But the Dantzigers 
themselves had nothing to do. Their prosperous trade was para- 
lysed. Those who had aught to sell had sold it. The high seas 
and the high roads were alike blocked by the French. And 
rumour, ever busy among those that wait, ran to and fro in the town. 

The Emperor of Russia had been taken prisoner. Napoleon 
had been checked at the passage of the Niemen. There had been 
a great battle at Gumbinnen and the French were in full retreat. 
Vilna had capitulated to Murat and the war was at an end. A 
hundred authentic despatches of the morning were the subject of 
contemptuous laughter at the supper-table. 

Lisa heard these tales in the market-place and told Désirée, 
who, as often as not, translated them to Barlasch. But he only 
held up his wrinkled forefinger and shook it slowly from side to 
side. 

‘'Woman’s chatter!’ he said. ‘What is the German for 
“magpie” ?’, 
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And on being told the word he repeated it gravely to Lisa. 
For he had not only fulfilled his promise of settling down in the 
house, but had assumed therein a distinct and clearly defined 
position. He was the counsellor, and from his chair just within 
the kitchen he gave forth judgment. 

‘And you,’ he said to Désirée one morning, when household 
affairs had taken her to the kitchen, ‘you are troubled this 
morning. You have had a letter from your husband ?’ 

‘ Yes—and he is in good health.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

Barlasch glared at her beneath his brows, looking her upanddown, 
noting her quick movements, which had the uncertainty of youth. 

‘ And now that he is gone,’ he said, ‘and that there is war, you 
are going to employ yourself by falling in love with him, when 
you had all the time before and did not take advantage of it.’ 

Désirée laughed at him and made no other answer. While she 
spoke to Lisa he sat and watched them. 

‘It would be like a woman to do such a thing,’ he pursued. 
‘ They are so inconvenient—women. They get married for fun and 
then one fine Thursday they find they have missed all the fun, 
like one who comes late to the theatre—when the music is over.’ 

He went to the table and examined the morning marketing, 
which Lisa had laid out in preparation for dinner. Of some of 
her purchases he approved, but he laughed aloud at a lettuce 
which had no heart, and at such a buyer. 

Then Désirée attracted his scrutiny again. 

‘Yes,’ he said, half to himself, ‘Iseeit. Youareinlove. Just 
Heaven, I know! I have had them in love with me... . Barlasch.’ 

‘That must have been along time ago,’ answered Désirée with 
her gay laugh, only giving him half her attention. 

‘Yes, it was a century ago. But they were the same then 
as they are now, as they always will be—inconvenient. They 
waited, however, till they were grown up!’ 

And with his ever-ready accusing finger he drew Désirée’s 
attention to her own slimness. They were left alone for a minute 
while Lisa answered a knock at the door, during which time Bar- 
lasch sat in grim silence. 

‘It is a letter,’ said Lisa, returning. ‘A sailor brought it.’ 

‘ Another ?’ said Barlasch, with a gesture of despair. 

‘Can you give me news of Charles ?’ Désirée read, in a writing 
that was unknown to her. ‘I shall wait a reply until midnight 
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on board the Elsa, lying off the Krahn-Thor.’ The letter bore 
the signature ‘ Louis d’Arragon.’ Désirée turned slowly and went 
upstairs, carrying it folded small in her closed hand. 

She was alone in the house, for Mathilde was out and her 
father had not yet returned from his evening walk. She stood at 
the head of the stairs, where the last of the daylight filtered 
through the barred window, and read the letter again. Then she 
turned and gave a slight start to see Barlasch at the foot of the 
stairs beckoning toher. He made no attempt to come up, but stood 
on the mat like a dog that has been forbidden the upper rooms. 

‘Is it about your father ?’ he asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘No!’ 

He made a gesture commanding secrecy and silence. Then 
he went to close the kitchen door and returned on tip-toe. 

‘It is,’ he explained, ‘ that they are talking of him in the cafés, 
There are to be many arrested to-morrow. They say the patron 
is one of them, and employs himself in plotting. That his name 
is not Sebastian at all. That he is a great French noble who 
escaped the guillotine. What do I know? It is the gossip of 
the cafés. But I tell it you because we are friends, you and I. 
And some day I may want you to do something for me. One 
thinks of oneself,eh? It is good to make friends. For some 
day one may want them. That iswhyI doit. I think of myself. 
An old soldier. Of the Guard.’ 

With many gestures of tremendous import, and a face all 
wrinkled and twisted with mystery, he returned to the kitchen. 

Mathilde was not to return until late. She had gone to the 
house of the old Grafin whose reminiscences had been a fruitful 
topic at Désirée’s wedding. After dining there she and the Grifin 
were to go together to a farewell reception given by the Governor. 
For Rapp was bound for the frontier with the rest, and was to go 
to the war as first aide-de-camp to the Emperor. 

Mathilde could not be back until ten o’clock. She, who was 
so quick and quiet, had been much occupied in social observances 
lately, and had made fast friends with the Grafin during the last 
few days, constantly going to see her. 

Désirée knew that what Barlasch had repeated as the gossip 
of the cafés was in part, if not wholly, true. She and Mathilde 
had long known that any mention of France had the instant effect 
of turning their father into a man of stone. It was the skeleton 
in this quiet house that sat at table with its inmates, a shadowy 
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fourth tying their tongues. The rattle of its bones seemed to 
paralyse Sebastian’s mind, and at any moment he would fall into 
a dumb and stricken apathy which terrified those about him. At 
such times it seemed that one thought in his mind had swallowed 
all the rest, so that he heard without understanding and saw 
without perceiving. 

He was in such a humour when he came back to dinner. He 
passed Désirée on the stairs without speaking and went to his room 
to change his clothes, for he never relaxed his formal habits. At 
the dinner-table he glanced at her as a dog, knowing that he is 
ill, may be seen to glance with a secret air at his master, wonder- 
ing whether he is detected. 

Désirée had always hoped that her father would speak to 
her when this humour was upon him and tell her the meaning 
of it. Perhaps it would come to-night, when they were alone. 
There was an unspoken sympathy existing between them in 
which Mathilde took no share, which had even shut out Charles 
as out of a room where there was no light, into which Désirée 
and her father went at times and stood hand in hand without 
speaking. 

They dined in silence, while Lisa hurried about her duties 
oppressed by a sense of unknown fear. After dinner they went to 
the drawing-room as usual. It had been a dull day, with great 
clouds creeping up from the West. The evening fell early, and 
the lamps were already alight. Désirée looked to the wicks with 
the eye of experience when she entered the room. Then she 
went to the window. Lisa did not always draw the curtains effec- 
tually. She glanced down into the street, and turned suddenly 
on her heel, facing her father. 

‘ They are there,’ she said. For she had seen shadowy forms 
lurking beneath the trees of the Frauengasse. The street was 
ill-lighted, but she knew the shadows of the trees. 

‘How many ?’ asked Sebastian, in a dull voice. 

She glanced at him quickly—at his still, frozen face and 
quiescent hands. He was not going to rise to the occasion, as he 
sometimes did even from his deepest apathy. She must do alone 
anything that was to be accomplished to-night. 

The house, like many in the Frauengasse, had been built by a 
careful Hanseatic merchant, whose warehouse was his own cellar 
half sunk beneath the level of the street. The door of the ware- 
house was immediately under the front door, down a few steps 
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below the street, while a few more steps, broad and footworn, led 
up to the stone veranda and the level of the lower dwelling- 
rooms. A guard placed in the street could thus watch both doors 
without moving. 

There was a third door, giving exit from the little room where 
Barlasch slept to the small yard where he had placed those trunks 
which were made in France. 

Désirée had no time to think. She came of a race of women 
of a brighter intelligence than any women in the world. She 
took her father by the arm and hastened downstairs. Barlasch 
was at his post within the kitchen door. His eyes shone suddenly 
as he saw her face. It was said of Papa Barlasch that he was a 
gay man in battle, laughing and making a hundred jests, but at 
other times lugubrious. Désirée saw him smile for the first time, 
in the dim light of the passage. 

‘ They are there in the street,’ he said ; ‘I have seen them. I 
thought you would come to Barlasch. They all do—the women. 
In here. Leave him to me. When they ring the bell, receive 
them yourself—with smiles. They are only men. Let them 
search the house if they want to. Tell them he has gone to the 
reception with Mademoiselle.’ 

As he spoke the bell rang just above his head. He looked up 
at it and laughed. 

‘ Ah, ah!’ he said, ‘ the fanfare begins.’ 

He drew Sebastian within and closed the door of his little 
room. Lisa had already gone to answer the bell. When she 
opened the door three men stepped quickly over the threshold, 
and one of them, thrusting her aside, closed the door and turned 
the key. Désirée, in her white evening dress, on the bottom step, 
just beneath the lamp that hung from the ceiling, made them 
pause and look at each other. Then one of the three came 
towards her, hat in hand. 

‘Our duty, Fraulein, he said awkwardly. ‘We are but 
obeying orders. A mere formality. It will all be explained, 
no doubt, if the householder, Antoine Sebastian, will put on his 
hat and come with us.’ 

‘His hat is not there, as you see,’ answered Désirée. ‘You 
must seek him elsewhere.’ 

The man shook his head with a knowing smile. ‘We must 
seek him in this house,’ he said. ‘We will make it as easy for 
you as we can, Fraulein—if you make it easy for us.’ 
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As he spoke he produced a candle from his pocket, and 
encouraged the broken wick with his finger-nail. 

‘It will make it pleasanter for all,’ said Désirée cheerfully, ‘ if 
you will accept a candlestick.’ 

The man glanced at her. He was a heavy man, with little 
suspicious eyes set close together. He seemed to be concluding 
that she had outwitted him—that Sebastian was not in the 
house. 

‘Where are the cellar stairs?’ he asked. ‘I warn you, 
Fraulein, it is useless to conceal your father. We shall, of course, 
find him.’ 

Désirée pointed to the door next to that giving entry to the 
kitchen. It was bolted and locked. Désirée found the key for 
them. She not only gave them every facility, but was anxious 
that they should be as quick as possible. They did not linger in 
the cellar, which, though vast, was empty; and when they 
returned Désirée, who was waiting for them, led the way up- 
stairs. 

They were rather abashed by her silence. They would have 
preferred protestations and argument. Discussion always be- 
littles. The smile recommended by Papa Barlasch, lurking at 
the corner of her lips, made them feel foolish. She was so slight 
and young and helpless, that a sort of shame rendered them 
clumsy. 

They felt more at home in the kitchen when they got back 
there, and the sight of Lisa, sturdy and defiant, reminded them 
-of the authority upon which Désirée had somehow cast a mystic 
contempt. 

‘There is a door there,’ said the heavy official, with a brusque 
return of his early manner. ‘Come, what is that door ?’ 

‘ That is a little room.’ 

‘ Then open it.’ 

‘I cannot,’ returned Lisa. ‘It is locked.’ 

‘Aha!’ said the man, with a laugh of much meaning. ‘On 
the inside, eh ?’ 

He went to it and banged on it with his fist. 

‘Come,’ he shouted, ‘ open it and be done.’ 

There was a short silence, during which those in the kitchen 
listened breathlessly. A shuffling sound inside the door made 
the officer of the law turn and beckon to his two men to come 
closer, 
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Then, after some fumbling, as of one in the dark, the door 
was unlocked and slowly opened. 

Papa Barlasch stood in a very primitive night-apparel within 
the door. He had not done things by halves, for he was an old 
campaigner, and knew that a thing half done is better left undone 
in times of war. He noted the presence of Désirée and Lisa, but 
was not ashamed. The reason of it was soon apparent. For Papa 
Barlasch was drunk, and the smell of drink came out of his apart- 
ment in a warm wave. 

‘It is the soldier billeted in the house,’ explained Lisa, with a 
half-hysterical laugh. 

Then Barlasch harangued them in the language of intoxica- 
tion. If he had not spared Désirée’s feelings, he spared her ears 
less now; for he was an ignorant man, who had lived through a 
brutal period in the world’s history the roughest life a man can 
lead. Two of the men held him with difficulty against the wall, 
while the third hastily searched the room—where, indeed, no one 
could well be concealed. 

Then they quitted the house, followed by the polyglot curses 
of Barlasch, who was now endeavouring to find his bayonet amidst 
his chaotic possessions. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GOLDEN GUESS. 


‘The golden guess 
Is morning star to the full round of truth.’ 
BaRLASCH was never more sober in his life than when he emerged a 
minute later from his room, while Lisa was still feverishly bolting 
the door. He had not wasted much time at his toilet. In his 
flannel shirt, his arms bare to the elbow, knotted and muscular, 
he looked like some rude son of toil. 

‘One thinks of oneself, he hastened to explain to Désirée, 
fearing that she might ascribe some other motive to his action. 
‘Some day the patron may be in power again, and then he will 
remember a poor soldier. It is good to think of the future.’ 

He shook his head pessimistically at Lisa as belonging to a 
sex liable to error: instanced in this case by bolting the door too 
eagerly. 
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‘Now,’ he said, turning to Désirée again, ‘ Have you any in 
Dantzig to help you ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered rather slowly. 

‘Then send for him.’ 

‘I cannot do that.’ 

‘Then go for him yourself,’ snapped Barlasch impatiently. 

He looked at her fiercely beneath his shaggy eyebrows. 

‘It is no use to be afraid,’ he said ; ‘ you are afraid—I see it 
in your face. And it is never any use. Before they hammered 
on that door there, my legs shook. For I am easily afraid— 
I. But it is never any use. And when one opens the door, 
it goes.’ 

He looked at her with a puzzled frown, seeking in vain, it 
may have been, the ordinary symptoms of fear. She was hesi- 
tating but not afraid. There ran blood in her veins which will 
for all time be associated by history with a gay and indomitable 
courage. 

‘Come,’ he said sharply ; ‘ there is nothing else to do.’ 

‘I will go,’ said Désirée, at length, deciding suddenly to do 
the one thing that is left to a woman once or twice in her life— 
to go to the one man and trust him. 

‘ By the back way,’ said Barlasch, helping her with the cloak 
that Lisa had brought, and pulling the hood forward over her 
face with a jerk. ‘Ah, I know that way. The patron is hiding 
in the yard. An old soldier looks to the retreat—though the 
Emperor has saved us that so far. Come,I will help you over 
the wall, for the door is rusted.’ 

The way, which Barlasch had perceived, led through the room 
at the back of the kitchen to a yard and thence through a door 
not opened by the present occupiers of the old house, into a 
very labyrinth of narrow alleys running downward to the river 
and round the tall houses that stand against the cathedral walls. 

The wall was taller than Barlasch but he ran at it like a cat, 
and Désirée standing below could see the black outline of his 
limbs crouching on the top. He stooped down, and grasping her 
hands, lifted her by the sheer strength of one arm, balanced her 
for an instant on the wall, and then lowered her on the outer side. 

‘Run,’ he whispered. 

She knew the way, and although the night was dark, and 
these narrow alleys between high walls had no lamps, Désirée 
lost no time. The Krahn-Thor is quite near to the Frauengasse. 
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Indeed, the whole of Dantzig occupied but a small space between 
the rivers in those straitened days. The town was quieter than 
it had been for months, and Désirée passed unmolested through 
the narrow streets. She made her way to the quay, passing 
through the low gateway known as the door of the Holy Ghost, 
and here found people still astir. For the commerce that thrives 
on a northern river is paralysed all the winter and feverishly 
active when the ice has gone. 

‘The Elsa,’ replied a woman, who had been selling bread all 
day on the quay and was now packing up her stall, ‘ you ask for 
the Elsa. There is such a ship, I know. But how can I say 
which she is? See, they lie right across the river like a bridge. 
Besides, it is late and sailors are rough men.’ 

Désirée hurried on. Louis d’Arragon had said that the ship 
was lying near to the Krahn-Thor, of which the great hooded roof 
loomed darkly against the stars above her. She was looking 
about her when a man came forward with the hesitating step of 
one who has been told to wait the arrival of someone unknown 
to him. 

‘The Elsa,’ she said to him; ‘ which ship is it ?’ 

‘Come along with me, Mademoiselle,’ the man replied, ‘ though 
I was not told to look for a woman.’ 

He spoke in English, which Désirée hardly understood ; for 
she had never heard it from English lips, and looked for the first 
time on one of that race upon which all the world waited now for 
salvation. For the English, of all the nations, were the only men 
who from the first had consistently defied Napoleon. 

The sailor led the way towards the river. As he passed the 
lamp burning dimly above some steps, Désirée saw that he was 
little more than a boy. He turned and offered her his hand with 
a shy laugh, and together they stood at the bottom of the steps 
with the water lapping at their feet. 

‘ Have you a letter,’ he said, ‘ or will you come on board ?’ 

Then perceiving that she did not understand, he repeated the 
question in German. 

‘I will come on board,’ she answered. 

The Elsa was lying in the middle of the river, and the boat 
into which Désirée stepped shot across the water without sound 
of oars. The sailor was paddling it noiselessly at the stern. 
Désirée was not unused to boats, and when they came alongside 
the Elsa she climbed on board|without help. 
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‘This way,’ said the sailor, leading her towards the deckhouse 
where a light burned dimly behind red curtains. He knocked at 
the door and opened it without awaiting a reply. In the little 
cabin two men sat at a table, and one of them was Louis d’Arragon 
dressed in the rough clothes of a merchant seaman. He seemed 
to recognise Désirée at once, though she still stood without the 
door, in the darkness. 

‘You?’ he said in surprise. ‘I did not expect you, madame. 
You want me?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Désirée, stepping over the combing. Louis’s 
companion, who was also a sailor, coarsely clad, rose and, 
awkwardly taking off his cap, hurried to the door, murmuring 
some vague apology. It is not always the roughest men who 
have the worst manners towards women. 

He closed the door behind him, leaving Désirée and Louis 
looking at each other by the light of an oil lamp that flickered 
and gave forth a greasy smell. The little cabin was smoke- 
ridden, and smelt of ancient tar. It was no bigger than the table 
in the drawing-room in the Frauengasse, across which he had 
bowed to her in farewell a few days earlier, little knowing when 
and where they were to meet again. For fate can always turn a 
surprise better than the human fancy. 

Behind the curtain, the window stood open and the high clear 
song of the wind through the rigging filled the little cabin with 
a continuous minor note of warning which must have been part 
of his life ; for he must have heard it, as all sailors do, sleeping 
or waking, night and day. 

He was probably so accustomed to it that he never heeded it. 
But it filled Désirée’s ears, and whenever she heard it in after 
life, in memory this moment came again to her, and she looked 
back to it, as a traveller may look back to a milestone at a cross- 
road, and wonder where his journey might have ended had he 
taken another turning. 

‘My father,’ she said quickly, ‘is in danger. There is no 
one else in Dantzig to whom we can turn, and 1 

She paused. What was she going to add? She hesitated 
and then was silent. There was no reason why she should have 
elected to come to him. At all events she gave none. 

‘Iam glad I was in Dantzig when it happened,’ he said, 
turning to take up his cap, which was of rough dark fur, such as 
seamen wear even in summer at night in the Northern seas. 
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‘Come,’ he added, ‘ you can tell me as we go ashore.’ 

But they did not speak while the sailor sculled the boat 
to the steps. On the quay they would probably pass unnoticed, 
for there were many strange sailors at this time in Dantzig, and 
Louis d’Arragon might easily pass for one of the French seamen 
who had brought stores by sea from Bordeaux and Brest and 
Cherbourg. 

‘ Now tell me,’ he said, as they walked side by side; and in 
voluble French, Désirée launched into her story. It was rather 
incoherent by reason, perhaps, of its frankness. 

‘Stop—stop,’ he interrupted gravely, ‘who is Barlasch ?’ 

Louis walked rather slowly in his stiff sea-boots at her side, 
and she instinctively spoke less rapidly as she explained the part 
that Barlasch had played. 

‘And you trust him ?’ 

‘Of course,’ she answered. 

‘But why ?’ 

‘Oh, you are so matter-of-fact,’ she exclaimed; ‘I do not 
know. Because he is trustworthy, I suppose.’ 

She continued the story, but suddenly stopped and looked up 
at him under the shadow of her hood. 

‘You are silent,’ she said. ‘Do you know something about 
my father of which I am ignorant? Is that it?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I am trying to follow—that is all. You 
leave so much to my imagination.’ 

‘But I have no time to explain things,’ she protested. ‘ Every 
moment is of value. I will explain all those things some other 
time. At this moment all I can think of is my father and the 
danger he is in. If it had not been for Barlasch, he would have 
been in prison by now. And as it is, the danger is only half 
averted. For he, himself, is so little help. All must be done for 
him. He will do nothing for himself while this humour is upon 
him; you understand ?’ 

‘Partly,’ he answered slowly. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed half-impatiently, ‘one sees that you are 
an Englishman.’ 

And she found time, even in her hurry, to laugh. For she 
was young enough to float buoyant upon that sea of hope which 
ebbs in the course of years and leaves men stranded on the hard 
facts of life. 

‘You forget,’ he said in self-defence. 
‘TI forget what ?’ 
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‘That a week ago I had never seen Dantzig, or your father, or 
your sister, or the Frauengasse. A week ago I did not know that 
there was anybody called Sebastian in the world—and did not care.’ 

‘Yes,’ she admitted thoughtfully, ‘I had forgotten that.’ 

And they walked on in silence, a long way, till they came to 
the Gate of the Holy Ghost. 

‘But you can help him to escape?’ she said at length, as if 
following the course of her own thoughts. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, and that was all. He was, it seemed, a 
person of few words. Or he had perhaps acquired the habit of 
taciturnity while living among men whose daily speech is ‘ yea 
yea, or ‘nay nay.’ 

They passed through the smaller streets in silence, and Désirée 
led the way into a narrow alley running between the street of the 
Holy Ghost and the Frauengasse. 

‘There is the wall to be climbed,’ she said, but as she spoke 
the door giving exit to the alley was cautiously opened by 
Barlasch. 

‘A little oil,’ he whispered, ‘ and it was soon done.’ 

The yard was dark within, for there might be watchers at any 
of the windows above them in the pointed gables that made pat- 
terns against the star-lit sky. 

‘All is well,’ said Barlasch; ‘those sons of dogs have not 
returned, and the patron is waiting in the kitchen, cloaked and 
ready for a journey. He has collected himself—the patron.’ 

He led the way through his own room, which was dark save for 
a shaft of lamp-light coming from the kitchen. He looked back 
keenly at Louis d’Arragon. 

‘Salut!’ he growled, scowling at his boots. ‘A sailor,’ he 
muttered after a pause. ‘Good. She has her wits at the top of 
the basket—that child.’ 

Désirée was throwing back her hood and looking at her father 
with a reassuring smile. 

‘I have brought Monsieur d’Arragon,’ she said, ‘ to help us.’ 

For Sebastian had not recognised the new-comer. He now 
bowed in his stiff way and began a formal apology, which 
d’Arragon cut short with a quick gesture. 

‘It is the least I could do,’ he said, ‘ in the absence of Charles. 
Have you money ?’ 

‘ Yes—a little.’ 

‘You will require money and a few clothes. I can get you 
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a passage to Riga or to Helsingborg to-night. From there you 
can communicate with your daughter. Events will follow each 
other rapidly. One never knows what a week may bring forth 
in time of war. It may be safe for you to return soon. Come, 
monsieur, we must go.’ : 

Sebastian made a gesture with his outspread arms, half of 
protestation, half of acquiescence. It was plain that he had no 
sympathy with these modern, hurried methods of meeting the 
emergencies of daily life. A valise, packed and strapped, lay on 
the table. D’Arragon weighed it in his hand, and then lifted it 
to his shoulder. 

‘Come, monsieur,’ he repeated leading the way through Bar- 
lasch’s room to the yard. ‘And you,’ he added, addressing himself 
to that soldier, ‘shut the door behind us.’ 

With another gesture of protest Sebastian gathered his cloak 
round him and followed. D’Arragon had taken Désirée so 
literally at her word that he allowed her father no time for 
hesitation, nor a moment to say farewell. 

She was alone in the kitchen before she had realised that 
they were going. In a minute Barlasch returned. She could 
hear him setting in order the room which had been hurriedly 
disorganised in order to open the door leading to the yard, where 
her father had concealed himself. He was muttering to himself 
as he lifted the furniture. 

Coming back into the kitchen he found Désirée standing where 
he had left her. Glancing at her, he scratched his grey head in a 
plebeian way, and gave a little laugh. 

‘Yes,’ he said, pointing to the spot where D’Arragon had 
stood. ‘That was a man, that you fetched to help us—a man. 
It makes a difference when such as that goes out of the room— 
eh ?’ 

He busied himself in the kitchen, setting in order that which 
remained of the mise en scene of his violent reception of the 
secret police. Suddenly he turned in his emphatic manner and 
threw out his rugged forefinger to hold her attention. 

‘If there had been some like that in Paris, there would have 
been no Revolution. Za-za, za-za!’ he concluded, imitating 
effectively the buzz of many voices in an assembly. ‘ Words and 
not deeds,’ Barlasch protested. Whereas to-night, he clearly 
showed by two gestures, they had met a man of deeds. 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE DURBAR. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE PEEL. 


I aM certainly not going to write about what interested me as 
much as anything at the Durbar—that is to say, politics. The 
politics of India are, to put it mildly, a little too dry for most 
people, except for a few of the hardiest spirits of the House of 
Commons. And do even they understand them? Certainly the 
natives of India themselves do not, so the ordinary Briton may 
plead exemption upon that score. 

Lord Curzon had very kindly invited me to go and stay with 
him for the Durbar, and afterwards at Calcutta, so I caught the 
last boat, the Arabia, for Bombay, and arrived only just in time. 
My struggle for my luggage at the station at Bombay was most 
intense, and was complicated by the presence of a native servant 
engaged for the occasion for me by some friends of mine at 
Bombay. Suddoo Ram, to judge from his testimonials, was an 
angel. As a fact he eventually turned out to have fever on him, 
but that is another story. A friend of mine had for his servant 
a certain Moses, a native Christian ; at which he expressed the 
utmost disgust, because he believed all native Christians to be 
rogues. Moses was, however, not a rogue, but an inventive 
genius, and claimed a new complete outfit on the score of con- 
tiguity with my servant. And he got it. Moses in the turban 
of a Bengal Lancer was supreme. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling had told another friend of mine that if he 
wanted to see India he should live at the railway stations. All 
day they are a kaleidoscope of colour. As night falls everybody 
seems to ‘turn in’ quite happily and go to sleep, regardless of 
trains and time-tables. Everywhere the sheeted dead. You are 
in a place of tombs. Then the sun rises, and you might be 
on the stage of Drury Lane in a pantomime. 

The station-masters all along the line told us that the forth- 
coming Durbar was intensely perplexing to the native mind. 
What was it all about? Why these regiments moving up? Why 
these rajahs ? The native mind had sagaciously concluded that some 
terrible event was impending and that some big disaster was 
afoot. Perhapsa mutiny. Perhaps a war. Perhaps——; but the 
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conjectures were endless. The native mind is always attuned for 
tragedies. A former governor of Madras has told me that during 
a progress through his province he observed the trunks of certain 
trees smeared with white clay. What for? he asked. To 
propitiate the plague devil was the reply. In the next village 
more trees smeared with red clay. What for? he again asked. 
To propitiate you, was the response. He asked no more questions, 

The moment of arriving in Delhi itself was coincident in my 
case with a momentary depression of spirits. The native encamp- 
ment had to be traversed ere we reached the Viceroy’s special 
encampment, and the native encampment did not reveal its 
attractions spontaneously. It was like—the East. Presently 
one’s spirits rose as we were wafted away into the Viceroy’s 
encampment, a combination of East and West; from that 
moment all went well, with me at least. Imagine broad avenues 
lined with grass, and, standing back from the roadway itself, a 
line of tents, each twenty yards or so from each. Suddoo Ram 
mounted guard over my tent and superintended me generally. 
His orthography was delightful. Having bought me a brush and 
some cream for my riding-boots, the bill he presented was for 
‘one baroosh and one sireen.’ I destroyed the document, lest my 
executors should think that I had enjoyed myself at the Durbar 
with a siren in a barouche. 

Next day after arrival was the state entry into Delhi. Now, 
consider for a moment this difference between East and West. 
Our Western ceremonials are organised on one scale. But here 
were violent and astounding contrasts. Accompanying elephants 
so gorgeous that they would have astonished Solomon might be 
seen attendants who would have disgraced the camp of Sennacherib. 
One chief calmly made his elephant kneel down during the 
procession to take up some friend in the crowd and have a chat. 
Most orderly and above reproach were the elephants. But then 
they were drugged. 

What was particularly amusing was to visit the camps of the 
rajahs and chiefs. I had occasion to pay a call upon one great 
rajah. His Highness was at breakfast, but in order to acquaint my- 
self with all possible topics of conversation I privily cross-questioned 
the Grand Vizier as to His Highness’s most particular tastes and 
predilections. I suggested polo, or betting, or jewellery. The 
Minister listened with profound attention, and then delivered his 
verdict. ‘His Highness cares for nothing but education and 
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political economy,’ was the portentous reply. I; fled before the 
coming storm of Mill and Macaulay. 

Before engaging in another interview with a khan from the 
north I resolved to be more prepared for possibilities. On 
entering the presence, and being asked for questions, I desired to 
know his Khanship’s ancestors. There had been thirty-seven on 
the throne since the year 800—rather a large order, as that would 
give an average reign of some twenty-seven years. I had the 
presence of mind to remember that 800 was the year of Charle- 
magne’s coronation, and said so, with the graceful implication 
that the royal founder of the house was not only the contemporary 
but the equal of the greatest Emperor of the West. The Vizier 
passed this on to his Majesty with much elaboration and gusto. 
But when I asked what poets flourished in the State the Vizier 
was deeply troubled. He intercepted the impertinent inquiry. 
He could not transmit it to the ears of his august master, and 
laying his hand on his breast he sarcastically bowed before me. 
‘I am the Poet Laureate’ was his indignant rebuke. 

Some people affected to believe that the dust was intolerable. 
But this was to exaggerate. Dust only becomes intolerable when 
there is wind. There was no wind. Have such croakers ever 
been in the dust-storms of South Africa? If so, they would know 
what dust can do for the spirits. There it is a steady, blinding, 
beating, all-penetrating hail, a hail which comes from below, from 
above, from all round you, irresistible and triumphant. Another 
point that pleased me unexpectedly was the well-wooded nature 
‘of the surrounding country which I saw. The view from the 
famous Ridge above Delhi is that of an outlook over a vast and 
boundless level park. The drive from Agra to Futtehpore Sikri 
is through twenty-two miles of avenue; and so forth. How 
different from so much of the veldt of South Africa! 

The evening before the Durbar itself I had a terrible shock. 
As I came into the mess-tent an aide-de-camp casually launched 
upon me the fearful intelligence—‘The Durbar is postponed !’ 
‘Good heavens! why?’ and all the melancholy precedent of the 
Coronation flashed across me. ‘The moon is late,’ was his some- 
what occult explanation, and he left me to my own bitter 
thoughts, and half stunned with chagrin. I at once repeated 
the news, half mechanically: ‘ I suppose you have heard the moon 
is late’ ‘The moon late?’ ‘Yes, late—behind time; no one 
can find her.’ Slowly I realised that this account would not do. 
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Was it the real moon, the ‘queen and huntress, chaste and fair,’ 
of Ben Jonson? Or was the moon an elephant? or a potentate 
whose presence was a necessity? It was undoubtedly the real 
moon. Religious persons could not go to the Durbar unless they 
had seen the moon so long before. Thus the Durbar was post- 
poned—for half an hour. 

The great thing in India is testimonials, vulgarly known as 
‘chits.’ As the native barber shaves you in the morning he lifts 
his shining razor, and flourishing it at your throat demands a 
testimonial to his manifold virtues. Always give a ‘chit,’ but 
never believe one. They are passed round as often as not. 
Sometimes the ‘chits’ are abusive. My barber had one which 
said that he never failed to draw blood, and asked me to engage 
him on its recommendation. When my servant fell ill after the 
Durbar was over I had every bit of my clothes fumigated. In 
the process my studs were stolen, but I gave a ‘ chit’ testifying to 
the fumigator’s peculiar qualities and to his zealous pursuit of 
studs and germs. When you engage a servant, always impound 
his ‘chits. That is your hold over him. Otherwise he may 
suddenly disappear. But to possess his ‘chits’ is to possess his 
capital and his goodwill, as City men say. My next servant was 
Goolah Khan, whose leading ‘chit’ ran, ‘As a bearer Goolah 
Khan is unbearable.’ 

Another encampment which was most amusing and popular 
was that of Sikkim. I had always believed that Sikkim had no 
army, and that a War Office was a luxury unknown. Yet I have 
personally reviewed its host on the plains of Delhi, and have called 
them to attention while a lady photographed the lot. At least I 
think they were soldiers; if not, at any rate the amount of flags 
in the camp was unique. But then it turned out that these flags 
were praying instruments. Each flag was inscribed with prayers, 
and each time that the flag flapped a prayer was registered. I 
had the complaisance, on this occasion only, to express a hope for 
a high wind as I walked round the encampment: ‘ Blow, winds, 
and crack your cheeks.’ 

There were critics at the Durbar who objected to everything— 
and there are perhaps similar critics at home. To most ordinary, 
plain, and unsuspicious people the Durbar, apart from its more 
solemn and Imperial features, had two minor sensations for us. 
The procession of the old Mutiny veterans round the amphi- 
theatre immediately prior to the inaugural ceremony was regarded 
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by most of us with some degree of sentiment and emotion from 
its associations with a tragic and immemorable past. But just 
now, as I was walking up St. James’s Street, a friend of mine, a 
member of clubland, meeting me at the top of that celebrated 
eminence, assumed a melancholy aspect when I told him I had 
been at the Durbar. ‘ The procession of the veterans,’ he at once 
observed with a studied sigh, ‘ was, no doubt, an error of the first 
magnitude.’ Again, the second sensation of a minor order was, 
without any question, provided by the young officers of the 
Imperial Cadet Corps. As most people are aware, this is a 
creation of Lord Curzon’s own. It consists of some twenty young 
men, drawn from among the families of the princely rulers of 
India, who submit to a military training to fit them for the 
responsibilities of life. Did I not hear it darkly hinted that we 
are thus putting our head into the lion’s mouth and compassing 
our own destruction? But their uniforms of white, crowned by 
light blue turbans and brilliant aigrettes, dissipated these com- 
ments. The applause evoked among the ladies must have been 
very gratifying, though Sir Pertab Singh shook his head at the 
possible intoxication of his pupils. 

On the other hand, people in the camps immediately adjacent 
to our camp seemed each, by a happy fortune, to prefer their own. 
These adjacent camps were those of Lord Kitchener, Lord 
Northcote, Governor of Bombay, and Lord Ampthill, Governor of 
Madras. Not to be behindhand, I too preferred the camp where 
I was—for one reason, among others, because it had a large and 
very social mess-tent. Here there was little of the ceremonial of 
Governments and governors, and we gathered the news of the day 
from a bewildering galaxy of aides-de-camp. Now and then the 
Viceroy and Lady Curzon would come to dine in this mess-tent, 
which I understand was the tent in which the chief ceremonies of 
the Durbar of 1877 were celebrated on the occasion of Her 
Majesty assuming the title of Empress of India. 

It is wonderful what difficult questions one is asked on one’s 
return home by interested friends or relations, ‘Well, how are 
things going in India?’ In response to such questions it is best 
to adopt Matthew Arnold’s description of the East, and to ‘ bow 
low before the blast in silent, deep disdain.’ One does not know, 
so that it is better to be contemptuous. Or, if silence is impos- 
sible, it is safe to remark drily that India comprises no less than 
one-fifth of the human species, most of whom were absent. Again, 
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there is another class of inquirer who fixes on some minute point, 
and then expresses the utmost amazement at one’s having omitted 
to master it. For instance, while at Delhi my conscience as well 
as my guide-book positively assured me that it was imperative to 
visit the tomb of the late Emperor Humayun. Fifty times I 
resolved to go, and as often was delayed by some untoward 
circumstance. Now, of course, the first question which an old 
Anglo-Indian asks when one is expatiating on the glories of 
Delhi is, What did you think of the tomb of Humayun? One 
must invent. But much worse befell me about Persia. I was 
dining a day or two ago with some men, who restrained their ardour 
about the Durbar until almost the end of dinner. At last there 
was a silence, and my host cleared his throat, looked at me, and 
said across the table, ‘ Now let us hear all about the Durbar.” I 
professed a readiness and a capacity to enlighten all the world. 
My host at once opened fire with the interrogation, ‘What do 
they think in India about the Persian question?’ I was fairly 
floored. 

Even more perplexing than such questions asked by men are 
the questions asked by ladies. If I have been asked once, I have 
been asked a hundred times by a female tongue, ‘I suppose you 
all quarrelled like cats and dogs going out on the Arabia.’ On 
this question, which is one of the least difficult, I am able to give 
a negative, and a negative which in this case it is satisfactory to 
give. Infinitely more difficult to answer are interrogations as 
regards the various costumes and as regards the relative charms 
of various beauties. Not being an expert on ladies’ dress, or even 
possessing a decent acquaintance with that complex subject, I 
have recourse to descriptions of the rajahs, with whose dress, being 
that of men, I am a shade more competent to deal. As regards 
the appearance of the ladies, I am content to have recourse to the 
generality—which, however, is a truer one than most generalities 
are—that it was not altogether an occasion for ladies to shine at 
their best. There was the sea voyage, with all its disturbing 
influences ; there was the bustle in the train; there was the life 
in camp, luxurious for a man in the very highest degree, but less 
so, naturally, fora lady ; there was the magnificent display of men’s 
uniforms, which inevitably depressed the effect of the costumes of 
the rival and, in the matter of costume, usually superior sex. 

There is one effect which I trust that the Durbar will not 
have. During its course I had a conversation with a native ruler, 
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in which I ventured to congratulate him on his admirable display 
of jewels and his marvellously ornate costume. In reply he 
plucked at this dress with his hand, and remarked to me that ten 
years hence, if a Durbar were to be held, all the rajahs and rulers 
might probably appear in frock-coats, in deference to the march 
of civilisation. I endeavoured to restrain his ardour for progress, 
and assured him that among the most cultivated races in the 
world a frock-coat was considered a very temporary phenomenon. 
It was not much use; so, driven to my last trench, I lavished the 
resources of any eloquence which was left in me in an attack upon 
the top-hat. But it must be confessed that the impulse towards 
European costume must probably have been seriously stimulated 
by the appearance of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the premier of the 
ruling chiefs of India, in a most orthodox and irreproachable frock- 
coat. Happily, the top-hat did not as yet crown the edifice. 
Although I said that I had no intention of talking politics, 
perhapsit may not be considered a transgression over that boundary- 
line to mention that almost all the great political officers in India 
had been originally very doubtful as regards the possibility and 
practicability of organising such a Durbar as this proved to be. So 
at least one of them informed me, and he added that he himself 
had not in the first instance seen how it could be carried to a 
successful conclusion. Remember what a terrible period of 
famines had only recently descended upon India, both during the 
reigns of Lord Elgin and of Lord Curzon, bringing poverty and 
-Inisery in their train. Remember also that the Durbar had to be 
conceived or organised at a period when all the struggle in South 
Africa was still in fullswing. Consider what would have happened 
to all the arrangements if His Majesty’s Coronation had had to be 
postponed for a lengthy period in England. Think of what astate 
of affairs would have arisen if—as might very well have occurred at 
that period of the year and in that region—rain had descended 
upon us, and the moon had definitely withdrawn her gracious 
appearance. Suppose, as another alternative, that some of the 
ruling chiefs had declined to undergo the expense of attending 
and the labours of the great journeys involved, and that they had 
combined to offer the easy and impalpable excuses of age, or of 
health, or of inability to participate in that ceremony owing to the 
superior calls of public affairs. It would have been highly difficult, 
perhaps even highly dangerous, to have had to encounter and over- 
come such opposition as this last. Imagine, further, that in the 
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course of the proceedings some of the innumerable jealousies that 
burn mutually among the rajahs had burst into an open and public 
flame. But none of these disasters did happen. Lord Curzon had 
determined to run all risks, in spite of almost universal doubts and 
uncertainties ; and therefore the Durbar must unquestionably be 
regarded in one aspect—though, of course, in one only of its many 
aspects—as a personal triumph for him. 

One of the details of life in camp was locomotion and all the 
problems arising therefrom. Personally, I availed myself of seven 
means of movement, excluding my own feet. There was a full- 
dress railway laid from the camp to the town of Delhi. There was 
a species of light railway with open trucks. There were viceregal 
victorias to be ordered at pleasure. There were bicycles provided 
for us. There were the dogcarts of military or civilian friends. 
There were horses to be ridden early in the morning for hawking, 
or other amusements and excitements. There were rickshaws, 
though these were used almost exclusively by the ladies. Added to 
these were elephants. Of the humps of camels I did not avail 
myself, as I had had enough of motion in the Mediterranean 
during the passage out. Besides, howdahs are distinctly and 
decidedly to be preferred to humps. It was all very well to have 
all these various means of locomotion at one’s disposal. But how 
to know where to go to? All the camp was absolutely new, an 
exhalation rising suddenly from the plains of Delhi. Therefore 
no one at first knew the way, and as most of us knew nothing of 
the language, it was most difficult to explain what one wanted. A 
very clever friend of mine studied Hindustani on the journey out, 
and really made a considerable impression on board upon his 
ignorant fellow-passengers. He was regarded as an authority and 
a resort in case of need. But he had two drawbacks to his 
efficiency. First and foremost, though he could talk the language, 
no native professed to have the remotest notion as to what he was 
saying or what he was driving at. Secondly, when any native 
talked to him, it must equally be acknowledged that he had not 
the faintest conception of what that particular native meant. 
Still, he talked the language, and he even volunteered to teach it 
to me. 

But if we got occasionally muddled, so did the natives. Native 
messengers used to come up to one at all corners with notes or 
letters, and would insist on presenting them indiscriminately. 
How many times have I not had the honour of being mistaken 
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for some eminent soldier or civilian! One messenger would have 
it at all costs that I was General Sir Bindon Blood. IfI had not 
been highly scrupulous I could have enjoyed the opportunity of 
reading the private correspondence of the Finance Minister of 
India. 

A friend of mine in the camp got into rather an embarrassing 
position, from which, I must say, he extricated himself with 
the most absolute aplomb. I should premise by saying that all 
the soldiers were naturally very much on the qui vive about Lord 
Kitchener, who had only just taken up the command, and who 
was naturally regarded, if not with anxiety, at least with profound 
respect and interest. My friend was visiting some native troops 
when, as he rode into the encampment, it was noised abroad, either 
by the evil goddess of Fame, or else by a malicious friend who 
accompanied him, that he was the Commander-in-Chief in mufti, 
Lord Kitchener himself. The excitement in that camp was pro- 
digious. It might have been an attack by the Russians. The 
discharge of a pom-pom could not have created more sensation. 
Everyone flew to arms; everyone stood to attention. The 
officer saluted respectfully, and before my friend knew where he 
was he was off his horse and marching down the line, inspecting 
the troops and asking the most intelligent questions. It was 
early in the morning ; he was returning from a long ride, and was 
extremely thirsty. But though he inspected the mess-tent, he 
told me that he dared not ask for a cup of any beverage what- 
soever. It would have given the show away. 

Mr. Cobden once said something to the effect that he would 
rather a young man knew the geographical features of Chicago 
than the geographical features of Athens. He did not say that 
exactly, but, at any rate, it was something like what he did say. 
I don’t know why the geography of Chicago should be very 
important, but, at least, I .rather think that an Englishman should 
not have spent some days at Delhi, within five hundred yards of 
the famous Ridge from which the assault upon Delhi was con- 
ducted in the Mutiny days, without even having heard of it. 
Yet so it was. And it was a youthful University man and a good 
scholar. Perhaps this should be taken as a tribute to the excep- 
tional nature of the occasion absorbing one in other matters. 

If any of these lines were to fall under the eye of any literary 
man, of any student of architecture, of any lover of the beautiful, 
or even of any publisher, there is a suggestion coming for him to 
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make use of and to apply: Go out to India and write a book on 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. There is a subject of absolutely universal 
interest, worthy of the profoundest study, with immense unutilised 
materials capable of exposition and practically untouched. During 
its composition the writer could live hard by at Agra, a delightful 
city—at least in the cool weather. Fergusson, in his work on 
‘Eastern and Indian Architecture,’ tries to reduce the value of the 
Taj Mahal to a matter of figures. If I remember aright, that 
author analyses a work of art under three headings. There is its 
technical value—that is to say, its worth from the point of view of 
its workmanship. There is its esthetic value—that is to say, its 
worth from the point of view of its essential beauty. There is, 
thirdly, its phonetic value—that is to say, its worth from the point 
of view of its message to the world. The same author proceeds 
to estimate the Parthenon as attaining to 24 marks under these 
combined headings. Turning to the Taj Mahal, he appraises it 
at the somewhat lower level of 20 marks. Everyone who has 
read Ernest Renan’s book entitled ‘Souvenirs d’Enfance et de 
Jeunesse’ must recall the prayer which he utters on the Acropolis. 
I should like to read a prayer as good uttered in the gardens of 
the Taj Mahal. Omar Khayyam could have done it to perfection. 
One would be satisfied if it were to Renan’s as is twenty-four to 
twenty ! 
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THE CRETAN EXHIBITION. 
BY D. G. HOGARTH. 


THE hall to the right of the turnstiles at Burlington House, 
usually devoted to sculpture or the less remarkable oil-paintings 
in the spring exhibition, has presented a very unfamiliar aspect 
for two months past. Visitors passing into it from the Wilsons, 
De Wints, Constables, and Callcotts have found it difficult to 
adjust their mental vision. At the first glance they seem to have 
left art for sheer antiquarianism: at the second, if they know 
art at all, they realise that here, too, it is, and withal a true art, 
based on conscientious study of nature and inspired by the con- 
ception of anideal. The Cretan exhibition needs closer attention 
than all will give. To distinguish the artistic achievement in such 
primitive efforts is not easy ; but once the mind is attuned to 
the primitive key, the admirable character not only of the effort, 
but the achievement, reveals itself on all sides. After all, 
however, the exhibition leaves the most discerning spectator a 
little uncomfortable. He hankers after a point of repose in the 
familiar. At one point memories of Egyptian art seem to pro- 
mise him the pleasure of recognition; at another Babylonian, at 
another Greek characteristics raise his hopes. But presently he 
will always see that, much as there is of Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Greek, even Renaissance character in these Cretan repre- 
sentations of human, animal and vegetable forms, there is some- 
thing besides, new, individual and strange. And he ends by wonder- 
ing less why such things appear in an exhibition of Old Masters 
at Burlington House, than why a fuller commentary has not been 
supplied to help him over the gulf of three thousand years. 

Many who are now in middle life will remember the sensation 
of 1873, when a German enthusiast, till then unknown to fame, 
announced that he had found the actual remains of Homer's 
Troy and the Treasure of Priam. Henry Schliemann had the 
good fortune to make a ready convert of the man who 
mattered most to him in this country. The adherence of 
Mr. Gladstone, who knew his Homer, as he knew his Bible and 
his Horace, in the literal, uncritical spirit of his generation, and 
stood with the general public for Homeric studies, determined 
the discoverer to address himself first and foremost to the English- 
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speaking audience. In English, therefore, with a preface from 
the pen of the great man of affairs, withdrawn awhile from 
political life, appeared the first narrative of the amazing discovery 
with which, in 1875, Schliemann had followed up that of ‘ Troy’ 
and put the seal on his fame—the discovery, namely, of the 
golden graves of Mycen, whither his childlike faith in the 
Homeric tradition, a hint in Pausanias, Ottoman obstruction at 
‘Troy,’ and his lucky star had combined to divert him. That 
resplendent treasure, the most valuable hoard of goldsmith’s work 
ever unearthed, eclipsed even the fame of Troy revived; and as 
the Athenian cleaners and repairers gradually revealed its 
astonishing beauties, it made all students of art aware of an 
unread chapter in the history of high human production. Try 
as the critics might (and did) to range the Mycenean handiwork 
among the known, it could not be accommodated there. Often 
Egyptian in motive, it was not Egyptian in spirit; Greek in 
spirit, it was not Greek in form ; Semitic in accidental features, 
it was not Semitic in essentials. In this country, Sir Charles 
Newton was the first to point out its individuality; and the 
assent which his authority commanded in 1878 has been amply 
justified by events. The world was forced to take account of a 
distinct art, which had attained to high development in an area 
already associated with a subsequent artistic perfection ; and not 
only that, but of an art which already showed strong evidence of 
a quality till then held the peculiar characteristic of the later art 
of Hellas, namely, idealism in natural representation. Had, 
then, the Egyptian and Semitic twilight been lightened earlier 
than men had believed, and the sun of true art been above the 
horizon before the seventh century ? 

The problem propounded thus as emphatically as unex- 
pectedly was felt by all students of Hellenic civilisation to touch 
them nearly ; and its novelty, combined with its intrinsic interest, 
attracted universal attention and widened greatly the field of 
Greek archeological study. There was a general demand for 
more light; and a good deal was soon forthcoming both from 
mainland Greece and the isles, a little from Egypt and the 
westerly Mediterranean coasts, and a little, too, from the Asiatic. 
But peculiar hopes were roused by a land lying in the heart of 
the area over which it was seen that this ‘ Mycenzan’ culture 
was spread, a land fertile beyond other A¢gean lands, and looming 
very large in the earliest Greek literary traditions. This was the 
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island of Crete, long withdrawn from exploration by its chronic 
political unrest. Schliemann himself, as soon as he had tried 
the most obvious Homeric sites of Greece proper, betook himself 
thither in 1882, and, guided by his rule of reliance on ancient 
tradition, and by report of certain discoveries made by a Candiote 
Greek in 1878, fixed on the site of Knossos and a particular 
hillock thereon called Kephala as the point to attack. For in 
Minoan Knossos centre some of the most significant of the 
Hellenic myths and traditions of early Hellenic art and political 
power, But with all his resources Schliemann was foiled. The 
island was in a disturbed state ; the Ottoman Government, to which, 
owing to a certain quarrel about the Trojan treasure, he was 
persona ingrata, was suspicious and unfriendly ; and the desired 
site was in Moslem possession. On the same rocks the hopes of 
more than one successor were destined to be wrecked. This site 
(already credited with being that of Minos’ Palace) was coveted by 
many during the next fifteen years, but no one succeeded in getting 
any effective lien upon it till Mr. Arthur Evans, the Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, appeared on the scene. He found 
one of the four copartners in the hillock lands more amenable than 
the rest, and in 1896 secured at a high price the fee-simple of one 
fourth part. Granted on the eve of the revolution, his title proved 
not good ; but when the new political order came into being, three 
years later, he was rightly allowed to plead his sacrifice against 
certain French pretensions, based on an expired contract for a 
different site in the neighbourhood and an otiose declaration of 
intention to work at Knossos at some future date. Prince George, 
now High Commissioner, who knew such politique au rabais, 
compared this ineffective occupation with that of Fashoda, and 
advised a prompt withdrawal of the French claims while it could 
gracefully be done. Early in 1900, when all Moslems were 
anxious to sell their real property in Crete, Mr. Evans had little 
difficulty in buying at last the other three quarters of the site, 
and in March he put the first spade into the surface of 
Kephala. Three seasons’ work, carried out at a cost of some 
5,000/., met in part only by public subscription, have shown this 
hillock to contain by far the most various and extraordinary 
evidence of a dead civilisation that, perhaps, has ever been brought 
to light at one spot in any part of the world. No weight of precious 
metal comparable to that extracted from the deep shaft-graves 
of Mycene has rewarded the explorer of Knossos—the shallow 
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- site had been too effectively robbed in antiquity for that; but 
much greater wealth of strange and significant remains of all 
kinds has consoled him. Counterfeit presentments of a few 
selected types out of the great bulk of these objects form the pre- 
sent exhibition at Burlington House. They may be regarded as 
headings to half a hundred sections in the unwritten history of a 
lost civilisation, contemporary with the Egyptian of the Old and 
Middle Empires and previous to the strictly Hellenic, but closely 
connected with the latter, as cause to effect, by many links which 
we can as yet descry but dimly. The original objects have been 
left perforce in Candia and Knossos, under the provisions of the 
Cretan law ; and there they are housed and guarded as well as the 
scanty means and experience of the local administration will allow. 

Looking round the room as a whole, the visitor can hardly fail 


to be struck by the evidence of a relatively high standard of - 


material civilisation which it contains. Mr. Fyfe’s photographs, 
drawings and sections on the south and south-west walls are 
enough to show that not only could the Knossian builders pile 
storey upon storey of massive stonework, connected by broad and 
easy internal stairways, rising flight over flight, for the first time in 
the history of architecture, but they could drain and sanitate their 
constructions better than our own medieval builders. The fitting 
of the main subterranean pipes, and the strengthening of them 
where pressure was most to be feared, are well illustrated by the 
sections hung high up in the south-west corner. The devices for 
checking too rapid flow of drainage on the steeper gradients meet 
with the cordial commendation of modern engineers. These photo- 
graphs and sketches should be looked at in connection with the 
general photographic view (alas! hung too high) and Mr. Fyfe’s 
longitudinal section on the south-west wall. In the view, taken 
from the east across the river, the larger halls, probably royal 
apartments, face the spectator. This part of the Palace, which 
descends the east slope of the mound, was piled originally to the 
greatest height ; and to this all the photographs of stairways and 
constructions on more than one level refer. Above this part, and 
on the crown of the mound, lies an open central court, to the 
right of which is seen a square building. This is the restored 
group of chambers which contains the throne, of which a cast 
occupies a place of honour in the centre of the east wall of the 
exhibition room. Photographs of the chambers as they appeared 
before restoration, and the architect’s sketch of the restored 
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central hall, appear in the middle of the north wall. The roof 
seen in the sketch and the general view is, of course, wholly 
modern ; the walls (now stripped of their frescoes) have been 
carried up a foot or two; the three pillars, with their curious and 
characteristic taper downwards and their semi-Doric capitals, are 
new, having been modelled on those shown in the facade of 
a shrine, painted on a fragment of fresco, which is displayed with 
the miniatures low down to the right. The squat, but beautifully 
carved, stone vessels grouped on the floor in the foreground of the 
sketch were actually found in that place or near it. The throne, 
the council seat, and the ‘ tank’ over against it, are still practically 
as they were when found. 

Behind the court and the throne-room, but out of sight of the 
point from which the general photograph was taken, are the long 
range of store galleries, opening off a broad corridor, which are 
well seen in the upper half of the ground plan, hung on the 
north-west wall. They are further illustrated by a series of 
photographs on the north wall which show great oil-jars in 
position. From certain indications it appears that all which now 
remains of this western part of the Palace is substructure, and 
that over it once rose an upper storey, consisting probably of much 
larger and statelier chambers. On the extreme west spreads 
a great open court, a place of market or assembly, into which 
leads the main entrance from the south, with its propylea and 
flanking fresco-paintings of human figures in procession and of 
rampant bulls. 

_ There are many indications here of a peaceful prosperity and 
a sumptuousness of civilisation for which one was little prepared in 
wild Crete in the middle of the second millennium before the 
Christian era. It is most significant that this great Palace 
building, with all its wealth in kind suggested by the presence of 
hundreds of oil and wine jars as high as a man, and with all its 
wealth in precious material—gold, silver, ivory, crystal—whose 
existence actual remains, paintings, and the many sunken 
treasure chests abundantly prove, should have been wholly un- 
fortified. Its great portals, north and south, open straight on to 
the surrounding country; and the town, clustering round, seems 
to have had no wall. There is nothing at Knossos in the least 
parallel to the Cyclopean ramparts of the Mycenzan, Tirynthian 
or Trojan citadels; nothing even like the lesser wall which 
barred Phylakopi from the rest of the island of Milo. The 
21—2 
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Cretan king must have commanded easily both the great island, 
in which he lived, and the sea, which is distant only three miles 
from his capital. He had, in fact, that terrestrial and marine 
supremacy in the South Xgean at least, which Greek tradition 
ascribed to the Cretan Minos, fabling that Dedalus found only 
the air by which to escape him. The seats of contemporary and 
identical civilisation on the Greek and Asiatic mainlands were 
obviously not so secure; and therefore one is almost forced to 
regard them now as having been, not centres of the A®gean 
power, but outposts, colonies en vedette, whose existence ensured 
to the island headquarters in Cretan Knossos a luxurious peace on 
which neither Memphis, Thebes nor Babylon could ever count. 
There are three main strata of remains on the Palace hill 
distinguishable, but not interrupted by such a break as necessarily 


argues the advent of a new civilisation or a new race—hardly - 


even a new dynasty. They carry back the history to a very 
remote antiquity. Low down in the middle stratum fragments of 
bowls in diorite and liparite have been found, which Mr. Evans 
thinks are to be paralleled only by the products of the earliest 
Egyptian dynasties, usually dated between 5000 and 4000 B.c. 
But below this again lies a lowest stratum, generally from eight 
to ten feet thick, full of stone implements, and fragments of 
primitive hand-made pottery, and primitive idols in clay and 
stone. Its contents are illustrated by drawings and photographs 
hung in the south-east corner of the exhibition room. It seems 
itself to be the slow product of ages when men used mud-brick to 
make their dwellings, and, as in Egypt now, built new houses on 
the levelled ruin of the old. How many centuries of human 
habitation prior to the period of the diorite bowls it implies, one 
can only guess. Under parts of the earliest constructions of the 
Palace this layer is sometimes thirty feet thick; but its great 
depth at that point of the site is perhaps due to artificial agency. 
When a platform was needed by the first Palace builders, the stiff 
clay débris was naturally scraped up from much of the surround- 
ing area to form a mound. 

The earlier constructions in stone have left but slight traces 
of themselves; but some fragments of their fresco decoration 
and much of the pottery contemporary with them, have come to 
light. A very beautiful example of this ‘ early Minoan’ painting 
hangs low on the middle of the north wall. Part of the body and 
delicate limbs of a woman, painted in a greenish blue, are seen 
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bending over towards a crocus bloom. The loss of the woman’s 
head makes the scene at first hard to recognise; but no one can 
fail to notice the realism of the flowers, whose petals and stamens 
are painted as blown by a light breeze. The contemporary 
pottery is shown for the most part on the opposite wall, and will 
be admitted to be of truly marvellous delicacy and beauty, when 
it is remembered that, from the associations of certain fragments 
of it found by Mr. Flinders Petrie some years ago in the Egyptian 
Fayum, this fabric must be dated at least as early as the Twelfth 
Pharaonic Dynasty—that is, long before 2000 B.c. These ‘early 
Minoan ’ vases! challenge attention alike by the extreme elegance 
of their forms, the boldness of their conventional floral decoration, 
executed in white on a black body-glaze, and the bright vermilion 
with which this is often varied. Developed, like all the painted 
pottery of the AZgean family, directly from the local primitive 
incised ware of the neolithic period, contained in the lowest 
stratum at Knossos, this beautiful fabric supplies conclusive proof 
of the individuality of AXgean art. It has nothing to do with 
Egyptian or Semitic wares, and remains singular in the history 
of ceramics; for, early influenced by the work of metallurgists, 
it took a peculiar character. The forms, texture, and decorative 
schemes of metal vases were copied with slavish fidelity ; the clay 
walls were refined to an eggshell thinness to resemble gold or 
silver plate ; the technique of beaten work was closely imitated ; 
and even rivet-heads were repeated at the spring of the handles. 
Nothing so singularly delicate had yet been made on the potter’s 
wheel as these cups from Knossos, and very little that is better has 
been made since, even in China or Japan. This pottery would 
serve to prove (were there no other proof) that a civilisation not 
inferior to the Egyptian was flourishing in Crete about a thousand 
years before the golden hoard was buried at Mycenz. While 
much pottery of the same period, though of inferior technique, 
has been found in the Cyclad Islands, little has turned up on the 
Greek mainland, and at Mycenz practically none at all. Thanks 
to natural advantages of isolated position and fertility, Crete 
seems to have taken the lead of all its neighbouring lands in the 
third millennium B.c., and to have kept it till the cataclysm which 
everywhere overwhelmed A®gean civilisation about the beginning 
of the first. 


? Often called Kamares ware, from the name of a cave on Mount Ida whence 
came the first specimens recognised in Crete. 
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The third and uppermost stratum at Knossos proved to con- 
tain by far the most abundant and sumptuous harvest. There is 
no sharp break discernible between it and the middle stratum— 
in the east of the island, at Zakro, photographs and drawings of 
whose remains are shown at the east end of the south wall, the 
pottery of one fabric merged insensibly into that of the other— 
and the period which it represents must be supposed to begin 
about 2000 B.c. The acme of Knossian culture seems to fall 
contemporaneously with the Eighteenth Pharaonic Dynasty—that 
is, in the sixteenth century, just before that epoch to which the 
Mycenzan treasure seems chiefly to belong. This splendid 
period is seen, by its remains all over the A®gean, to have been 
characterised by the checking of independent local production and 
the assimilating of all the divers fabrics to one type, that hitherto 
generally known as the ‘Mycenzan.’ It is as if one empire and 
one race then established sway all over the area for the first time— 
an empire whose seat can hardly have been anywhere else than in 
Crete. Now were built the vast constructions on the hillock at 
Knossos which it has chiefly been Mr. Evans’s business to explore. 
The older Palace was in part demolished and its materials were 
re-used ; but there is reason to think that the substructures on 
the west of the site largely retain the earlier plan. The great 
halls and staircases on the east slope are certainly of the later 
period. 

To the art of this Minoan age proper, stimulated by political 
greatness and encouraged by profound peace, belongs the great 
bulk of the wall paintings, the ceiling designs, the friezes, the 
sculpture in stone and ivory, the gem designs, and the ceramic 
handiwork illustrated in the exhibition-room. The fresco pictures 
fall into two classes according to their scale. Those which 
represent large figures, mostly moving in procession, are very frag- 
mentary. They were found for the most part on or near the walls 
of the main entrance-ways and corridors, especially in the south- 
western part of the Palace. Beside the half-draped male figures 
(here shown in restoration) there were also draped female figures, 
of which only the lower parts survive. The best preserved and 
finest picture, the ‘ Cupbearer,’ was also the earliest found. Two 
coloured facsimiles of this fresco appear in the exhibition, and a 
photograph is placed alongside an Egyptian painting of a ‘ Keftiu’ 
envoy, copied from a mural scene in the tomb of Rekhmara at 
Thebes. It is now practically certain that the ‘ Keftiu’ were the 
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JEgean race, of which the most conspicuous member was the 
Cretan folk. These two pictures, therefore, were intended in all 
probability to represent the same type. That type is essentially 
European, not unlike the Albanian or the modern Cretan moun- 
taineer; and though it is not impossible that it may in both 
cases represent a slave, it is with more likelihood believed to be 
the prevailing type of the free Minoan folk. The juxtaposition 
of the two paintings is instructive. Obviously the Knossian artist 
has made much more effort to represent nature than the Theban. 
If he could not free himself from certain conventional necessities, 
such as the full eye on the side face and the small waist (adopted 
by primitive limners to obtain an appearance of grace and relief, 
which the use of chiaroscuro would impart one day more truthfully), 
he drew his profile with spirit, poised the head with grace, studied 
the attitude of a man holding a heavy vessel before him, and 
expressed the necessary counterpoise of the trunk. The elaborate 
detail of the loincloths of these cupbearing youths should be 
looked into, for they show a variety of very beautiful textile 
patterns, worthy of all imitation. 

The miniature class of frescoes, specimens of which are ranged 
along the north wall, adorned, not corridors, but chambers. These 
represented, evidently, scenes of daily life in peace or war. Rapidly 
drawn in black outline, they often suggest the efforts of early 
Hellenic vase-painters, and when the profiles are shown on a red- 
brown ground they are intended to be those of men; when ona 
white, of women, Egyptian conventions for the flesh-tints of the sexes 
being followed throughout, both in paintings on the flat and in 
painted reliefs, of which the life-size hand holding a jewel, 
shown with the miniature frescoes, is a rare and precious fragment. 

Scenes of human life were not, however, the only ones depicted 
in fresco. A cock-headed griffin, and a river flowing in a landscape 
strongly suggestive of the Nile-land, decorated the throne-room. 
On the opposite wall of the exhibition, hung very low, is a photo- 
graph of a remarkable marine scene, a school of dolphins and 
smaller fry disporting themselves in deep water, which flies off 
their backs in bubbles and spray. By just such an artist, perhaps 
by the same hand, must have been drawn the beautiful wall 
picture of flying fish found four years ago in a room of the pre- 
historic town of Phylakopi, in the island of Milo. Moreover, on 
Knossian walls and ceilings there was much decoration of a purely 
geometrical character, wherein spiral motives attained great per- 
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fection. High up on the south wall is hung the finest of these 
wall-patterns, one that would be most welcome in a stately modern 
room. It seems that very many centuries ago our islands 
indirectly derived their first knowledge of spiral decoration from 
its use in the Agean. For it has been shown how A¢gean art- 
motives passed up to Northern Europe by the great Baltic trade 
route which the southern taste for amber had called into being. 
From Scandinavia and Denmark they reached Ireland, and from 
Ireland England, to meet there similar traditions carried by 
western Kelts along other routes from the same original source. 
The spirals, therefore, on the Saxon font at Deerhurst, near 
Tewkesbury, are descended in lineal succession from spirals on the 
walls of Knossos. 

Of sculptured or moulded mural decoration fewer specimens 
are shown, but these are most remarkable. The rosette frieze, 
as sharply and deeply undercut as the best Greek work, and the 
palmette frieze, hung on the south wall, would attract notice 
by themselves; but what of the painted reliefs in gesso duro, 
casts of which fill most of the lower part of the east wall? 
The ruddy bull’s head, together with one hoof and some bits 
of the flank, survives from some scene which adorned the great 
northern portal. Here is a bull, hardly inferior to Myron’s, 
which, ramping along the wall by the visitor as he entered from 
the direction of the sea, served to remind him of (perhaps to 
suggest to him) the legend of the Minotaur. The superficial 
detail on this bovine head prepares the visitor for the astonishing 
attempts, hung below it, to counterfeit the human form. The 
protuberant muscles on the forearm, which holds the broken foot 
of a heavy vase, are only less remarkable than the veins on the 
fragment of a leg, hung to right, and the surface treatment 
of flesh in the flat-chested, headless bust, with necklace of painted 
fleurs-de-lys, shown on the northern half of the wall. For such a 
spirit of naturalism and such conscientious study in so remote 
a period one was all unprepared. There is nothing like it in 
Egypt, even in the admirable sculpture of the Old Empire, or in 
that short naturalistic period of Khuenaten’s revolt against 
hieratic convention in the early fifteenth century, when Knossian 
products and perhaps even Knossian artists, mounted the Nile. 
But there is something else like it, and even superior, in this Cretan 
exhibition: namely, the ivory figure and fragments of other 
figures photographed on the south wall. Probably suspended by 
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their waists in some model scene of bull-fighting or other circus 
play (such as is seen in colour above), these little ivories expressed 
the élan of aérial flight in a marvellous manner. Their poise 
is only equalled by the admirable perfection of their form. Even 
in the decay to which ivory is especially subject, the exquisite 
modelling and the treatment of their anatomical details can be 
readily seen. If Knossos had yielded little else, it would have 
repaid the cost of its exploration by revealing to us in these 
ivories the reason and the justification of the legendary fame 
of Dedalus. 

Other plastic products in stone worthy of close attention are 
the vases, whereof the largest is shown by a cast. Its beautiful 
decoration of raised spirals, perhaps copied from vepoussé metal- 
work, should be compared with the representation of a ceiling 
ornament in painted plaster spirals hung near it on the north 
wall. Could the unplundered tombs of the dynasty which ruled 
in this palace be happened on, we should assuredly recover 
some of the most exquisite spiral work in gold and silver ever 
seen. Of the elegance, the fine fabric and the decoration of the 
lesser stone vessels, found in great numbers, the photographs on 
the south wall give but little idea. A brilliant alabastroid marble 
was imported, perhaps’ from Paros, to make the lioness gargoyle 
with jasper eyes, whereof a cast stands to right of the throne, the 
great tridacna shell, shown among the photographs, and many 
of the other vases, both squat and slender. How this hard 
material was worked with precision in the imside of vessels which 
have only the narrowest of neck orifices, and that in an age of 
soft bronze tools, is as great a mystery as the mode of working 
diorite and granite in prehistoric Egypt. The collection of stone 
vases unearthed at Knossos has not its equal in any museum. 

The gem designs shown on the south wall are mostly from 
the results of diggings at Zakro; though a larger number has 
actually been found at Knossos. The gem-signets themselves are 
very rarely unearthed. Such stones have always had too great 
a talismanic value to be thrown away and neglected. One may 
look for them in tombs, buried expressly for the behoof of the 
dead, and in votive deposits, such as those in the black depths of 
the holy cave of Dictean Zeus (of whose situation and products 
some illustrations are shown in the south-east corner), but seldom 
in the Palace chambers. What have been found, however, and 
those in great abundance for the first time, are impressed clay 
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~ nodules, which served as seals to documents ; and from these the 
intaglio designs on hundreds of lost gems have been recovered. 
It will be seen that these range from highly naturalistic animal 
representations to strange scenes of ritual, and to grotesque, 
almost Gothic, fantasies—composite monsters, heraldic groups, and 
the like. The curious variants of type among the more fantastic 
class are probably due to intention, and not, as in Keltic coins, to 
unconscious degradation by copyists. To preclude counterfeit it 
was obviously necessary to make slight distinctions in well-known 
schemes. Hence these strange and monstrous aberrations of 
Zakro, more suggestive of the end of an art than its period of 
florescence. The more instructive ritual scenes are shown apart 
in the south-west corner, below the photograph of a small shrine 
discovered in the Knossian Palace. This contained the now 
familiar emblems of the sacred horns (seen on the shelf at the 
back of the shrine), and the double-axe, or labrys, from which the 
Labyrinth probably took its name. The Knossians, like some 
Anatolian peoples, seem to have adored at one time both a father 
and a mother divinity—rather, perhaps, mother and son, as in 
nature cults elsewhere. But the subject of their creed and 
religious practice is still obscure. The one thing most certain is 
the fact that the labrys served in Crete as both emblem and 
concrete presentment of the male divinity. 

We have little space to speak of the pottery of the fine Minoan 
period ; and, indeed, not very many examples of it are included in 
this exhibition. Some idea of its naturalistic decoration may be 
gained from the drawings of vegetable motives hung high on the 
south wall. Among these, the olive patterns and the blown 
crocuses are especially to be observed. Hung below these are 
coloured drawings of three beautiful vases from Zakro which 
belong to the same realistic school. One sees in their decoration 
at once the limitations and the ambition of the primitive artist. 
Certain elements he must represent conventionally ; for others he 
goes straight to nature, as for the sea-shells. These vases give 
also some idea of the glaze and pigment of the fine period. But 
for sheer boldness and effectiveness of design one should look at 
the drawings of large vases from Knossos and Vaphio hung high 
to the left. 

This excavation has been singular for its yield both of utterly 
unexpected objects and objects rather hoped than expected. As 
instances of the former class one may take the painted crystal 
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transparency of a charging bull, shown in the north-east corner— 
where else have such transparencies been made before the 
Renaissance ?—or the cameo displayed opposite, or the fragments 
of a porcelain mosaic, representing house-fronts, grouped in the 
south-west corner. Many other fragments of porcelain, found 
with these last, bore pictures of warriors and men in peaceful 
guise ; and it is certain the whole formed part of a scene, disposed 
in bands, whereon were displayed scenes of contemporary life, such 
as Hepheestos designed for the Shield of Achilles. And what could 
the excavator have looked for with less expectation than these? 
Things, on the other hand, hoped for but hardly expected were the 
clay tablets, inscribed in yet undeciphered characters, of whicha few 
types are shown in the north-east corner. Found at Knossos for 
the first time, found nowhere out of Crete, and still of the rarest 
occurrence on other Cretan sites, they were turned out on the 
Palace hillock by thousands. The great majority, if not all, seem 
to be tallies of tribute and royal possessions, lists of property with 
numeration appended; but neither the alphabetic nor syllabic 
values of the characters, nor the family of language which they 
here express, are yet known. Till their decipherment it is very 
unsafe to speculate on the racial character of the Knossian folk ; 
and their decipherment seems a long way off. The discovery of 
a bilingual text couched partly in some known script or tongue 
is very improbable in remote and isolated Crete; and even were 
it found, the end would not then be certain. For, with all our 
bilinguals, we cannot yet read surely either Lycian or Etruscan, 
- still less ‘ Hittite ;’ and certain inscriptions of Eastern Crete, which 
are couched in Greek characters, remain an enigma to philologists. 
All success, however, to Mr. Evans in the study of a script 
whose existence his extraordinary flair was first to suspect, and 
whose documents it was his fortune first to discover. 

Such are the headings, very briefly stated, of the Augean 
chapter in the history of civilisation. The chapter closes about 
1000 B.c. all over the area, in greater or less disaster—at 
Knossos, in the smoke of a burning Palace, whose ruins still bear 
sombre evidence of the great fire. A movement of semi- 
barbarous peoples from East Europe and West Asia, which has left 
its mark on Greek tradition as the ‘Dorian Invasion,’ evidently 

swept over the civilised lands, invigorating the stock but eclips- 
ing awhile the culture. But the old artistic race lived on, 
amalgamating itself with the new-comers, and modifying its 
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conquerors; and after general peace was established once more, 
idealism revived in the joint issue of the older and newer 
peoples. The sudden appearance of high art in Hellas in 
the seventh century was, therefore, a Renascence rather than 
a miracle of spontaneous generation; and something of the 
spirit and tradition of Knossian culture inspired the Ionian art of 
the sixth century and the Attic of the fifth, and contributed 
to make that Hellenism to which we of Western Europe are the 
actual heirs, 


























PROSPECTS IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


VII, THE LAND AGENT AND FARMER, 


Ir would be a mistake to suppose that, because the average old- 
fashioned English tenant farmer, with his small holding of from 
150 to 300 or even 600 acres, has not made money in recent 
years, and landlords’ rents have dropped, there are not excellent 
openings for success in various branches of what used to be 
called ‘the landed interest.’ To begin with, this branch of 
industry is enormously greater than it was. Our colonies have 
for a generation or more passed beyond the squatter stage, and 
expert farming is no longer confined to England. On the con- 
trary, it is done on a far greater scale in the Colonies, where 
great masses of capital are locked up in farming companies, not 
to mention places like the Argentine, and such great establish- 
ments owned by English firms as the Liebig Company’s ranche 
or those of the Bovril and other similar concerns. Men like 
the late Mr. Rhodes want capable agents for their pioneer 
estates. English noblemen and merchants own huge properties 
in the Colonies and even in the United States. I believe that two 
English families with great estates in this country hold between 
them about as much as an average English county in New 
Zealand; and there is a growing tendency among the classes 
who have been enriched by owning land with mineral rights or 
near growing towns in England to speculate in land in Canada 
and South Africa. All these owners prefer, if possible, to employ 
English managers, provided that they can find them of the right 
class and properly educated, as well as experienced in the practical 
work of land management. 

The Colonial Governments themselves also foster every 
form of land product, and are extremely anxious to get expert 
help. So is the United States, which is providing a stock of 
thoroughly educated agricultural experts for the future from a 
number of well-endowed state colleges of agriculture. Yet it was 
only some six months ago that one of the Australian Colonies 
was offering 1,000/. a year for an agricultural adviser and could 
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not get one to suit them. They tried to annex one of the 
United States officers, but the American Government promptly 
raised his salary. With Canada straining every nerve to beat the 
American exporter in the quality of butter, hams, honey, hay, 
and a dozen other staple products, all of which the Government 
encourages by official aid and suggestion, and Australia, and 
lately the Cape, which has a fruit season in our late winter and 
early spring, anxious for the very best advice as to the raising, 
packing, and marketing of butter and fruit, there are likely to 
be constant and increasing openings for the properly educated 
expert in a very wide range of matters pertaining to the crops 
of the earth. These men will be well paid, and will have also 
excellent chances of investing their savings. Even the Boer War 
gave cause for satisfaction to the professions dealing with agri- 
culture, for several desirable appointments were made during its 
course to direct the camps, Kaffir field colonies, and the great 
military farms which grew vegetables and fodder for the army. 
State forestry and state irrigation farms will probably follow the 
annexation. The immense area of Greater Britain which lies in 
the temperate zone, or even approaches the sub-tropical, pays for 
agricultural treatment by the expert. It is farmed on the grand 
scale, or else by combination which needs organising heads, and 
the men who hold these posts ought to be gentlemen trained 
in England. In this country every estate large enough to 
maintain not only the head of the family, but an ‘eldest son’ 
who can afford to engage in other pursuits than those of learning 
how to manage the family acres himself, needs a land agent. A 
great peer engaged in politics, and with a son in the Lower House, 
will have two or three land agents looking after different properties. 
In the same way every politician who owns land, or a banker, 
manufacturer, or merchant who has bought or inherited land 
must have an agent also. So must colleges, deans and chapters, 
lady landowners, and soldier and sailor landowners. In spite 
of bad times it is surprising how few landlords have the know- 
ledge necessary to farm or manage their own estates, and while 
they prefer not to do so the land agent finds extra employ- 
ment. 

Formerly the largest landowners often appointed an agent who 
had proved himself a good man of business, but had no special 
knowledge of agriculture, or estate works, forestry and building. 
Agencies were given to relations, and to young men with interest 
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enough to commend consideration of the kind, but who had had no 
special training or indeed any training asan agent whatever. Landed 
property appears to be the only large business concern in which 
men with no training or test of capacity were often placed at the 
head of affairs. This class of agent had one recommendation. They 
were honest, while men taken from a lower though trained class in 
the county towns were frequently not above suspicion. But when 
confronted with a crisis like that which began twenty-three years 
ago, managers of this kind plunged many an estate into irretriev- 
able bankruptcy. ‘I have for years contended, writes a very 
competent authority, ‘that many properties which came under 
my personal notice could have tided over the bad times had the 
agents been in a proper position to advise owners as to what was 
best to be done. Had men with enlightened views on farming 
and good training been at hand, the concessions need not have 
been so great, and the scare which resulted might have been 
avoided to a great extent.’ 

The business of the surveyor, strictly speaking, is now a 
‘close profession,’ since about 1893, when the Surveyors’ Institute 
—a chartered body of estate agents—made examination a con- 
-dition of membership. 

The advantage of belonging to this Institute, which has a 
Royal Charter, is considerable, for membership implies knowledge 
of the profession, while the care of the committee to admit only 
persons of character gives an implied guarantee of respectability 
as well. Admission is obtained by examination as follows. (i) A 
preliminary examination of a light character, equal probably to that 
of the College of Preceptors—a pass in the London Matriculation 
carries exemption. On passing this the title of student can be 
taken, but it is of little value except as a step to the next, which 
is (ii) the professional Associateship. 

This is a difficult examination, the choice of subjects being 
wide, as the branches of the profession are various. The future 
land agent would be chiefly concerned with agriculture and 
forestry. Valuation and surveys of town property would be the 
subjects chosen by others, particularly in reference to com- 
pulsory purchase under the Lands-Clauses Act. Building would 
be the special subject selected by others. 

The Fellowship of the Institute is a valuable distinction. 
The subjects are much the same as those in the Associateship 
examination, but are amplified. An example of the subjects 
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necessary to be taken up by the purely agricultural land agent, 
who desires to be a Fellow, is as follows : 
Agricultural Valuation. Local Taxation. 


Arbitration. Agricultural Law. 
Agricultural Chemistry. | Law of Vendors and Purchasers. 
Botany of Grasses. Report Writing. 


The latter is a useful accomplishment, not always possessed 
even by country solicitors who do a bit of land agenting. I 
remember to have seen the following in a report on some farm 
buildings : 

‘ The outer wall of the pigstye is in a precarious condition and 
menaces immediate ruin. The services of competent assistance 
(I suggest Mr. Potbury, of High Street) should be secured.’ 

There are optional subjects, two of which can be taken, of a 
very varied order—some purely mental, such as Algebra; others 
legal, e.g. Copyholds; others very practical, as Road Making and 
Parochial Assessment. 

Probably in any case in which an agent appeared before a 
Parliamentary Committee the first question asked would be, 
‘Are you a member of the Surveyors’ Institute?’ In the whole 
question of the agent’s profession and its chances, one is constantly 
reminded of Lord Palmerston’s remark, that the best qualification 
for a post is to ‘have got it.’ But, even supposing a young 
man to have reason to believe that he may be able to get it with- 
out training, there is always a better chance if he does qualify, 
while the man who wishes to go in on solid merit will wish to 
know how to equip himself. Owners naturally prefer a man 
who has been to a good public school; the farmers, bailiffs, 
keepers, and men prefer them. 

Supposing a boy to leave school at sixteen or seventeen, he 
would probably do best by a two years’ (or two and a half years’) 
course at an agricultural college. There are various kinds of 
agricultural colleges, some being for the sons of farmers and 
fruit-growers who intend to farm in England, others for people 
who belong to a rather richer class, and mean to own land or to 
farm on a Jarge scale, or get a post as agent here or manager abroad. 

Agricultural colleges are taken very seriously in America, 
where about two million dollars a year is spent in instruction and 
on the maintenance of such places. Here there are few, and as it 
has taken a long while for the public to think that agriculture 
needs training, soit has been a long time rather incredulous about 
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the good of agricultural colleges, and doubted whether they met 
a want or were practical. I have no doubt whatever on the 
subject, provided the tone of the place is good, and that the boys 
ave energetic and work, of which I know nothing personally. 

Hollesley College was founded with the idea of training 
young gentlemen ‘all round’ for colonial life, but it practically 
equips with general knowledge and special branches of matters con- 
nected with land. A young fellow learns at least a couple of dozen 
things which the ordinary so-called practical farmer would have 
to employ others to do, such as machine-repairing, bricklaying, 
blacksmithing, vegetable growing, farriery, wheelwright work and 
‘ fitting,’ besides up-to-date dairying and the theory and practice of 
agriculture, forestry, estate and farm book-keeping, land-surveying, 
and if he likes he can specialise in agricultural chemistry, and 
do some assaying and engineering. There is a very large farm 
there, more than 1,300 acres, pasture, arable, heath and woods, 
where all kinds of agricultural operations are always going on on 
business lines. Eighty horses and a quantity of stock give plenty 
of object lessons in stock-keeping, and the salt marshes give grazing 
for different breeds of sheep. For a boy who will be keen there 
is really excellent scope for development in agricultural colleges. 
He learns what a day’s work is, he can drive the traction engine, 
mend implements, make cheese, put up buildings, and, in fact, 
gets a thoroughly good insight into practical work as well as the 
book and lecture training. At Hollesley there is a splendid 
navigable river with fisheries at certain seasons, where useful hints 
‘may be pickedup. Itcosts 108/. per annum for students between 
seventeen and twenty, and 126/. per annum later. The Royal 
Agricultural College at Cirencester, and that at Downton, represent 
a slightly different type. 

The Cirencester College is a fine collegiate Gothic building, 
and was founded to train agriculturists, landowners, estate agents, 
surveyors and colonists in 1845, under the patronage of the Prince- 
Consort. The course of instruction occupies two years of three 
terms each, or, to obtain the diploma, two years and one term 
(students over twenty years of age can board in the town). The 
cost of in-students is, if the lad has a private room, about 58/. per 
term—174I. a year, as expensive as Oxford. A private room costs 
ten guineas a term, so if this be not taken the cost is reduced 
by 311. 10s. per annum. Out-students pay 25/. per term, with an 
entrance fee of 5/. The college is one of high standing and 
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officially recognised. It offers several ordinary scholarships. 
The Government of Bengal also give six scholarships of 200). 
a year each to native Indian graduates of the University of 
Calcutta. Besides the chemical and scientific work, instruction is 
given in carpentry, forge and smith work, saddlery, ploughing, 
sheep-shearing, practical knowledge of farm machinery, dairying, 
&c. <A young fellow who has taken a medal or two in the 
scientific subjects, and won a prize for dairying or for veterinary 
skill, may be looked on as a safe man to employ in important 
work later. 

The student will next go to a land agent as a pupil (it is a 
long and rather costly preparation). He will pay the agent a 
regular fee, and in return he will learn what there is to learn on 
the estate. If there is much land in hand, or if the owner goes 


in extensively for prize animals of many breeds, the experience _ 


may be very valuable. But he must not stay anywhere too long; 
change of place means additional knowledge, as soil, customs, 
stock, and position determine. 


By the time he is twenty-five he will begin to look for some - 


paid work ; but often years are taken in advertising and applying. 
Like every employment, there is plenty of room at the top, but 
not much at the bottom. The steps in the land agent’s ladder 
are pupil, sometimes clerk or unpaid assistant, sub-agent, agent 
on a small estate, and agent on a large estate. 

The payment may vary from 100/. to 150/. a year for sub- 
agent, 200/. to 3001. and a house for a small estate, and anything 
up to 2,000/. a year and a house, or leave to take pupils, ona 
large one. It should be added that there are what may be called 
consulting agents or surveyors, who live in the county towns and 
undertake the management of many estates. These have to 
employ qualified clerks and sub-agents, and give a considerable 
amount of employment. Many of these are very important firms, 
and the partners make large incomes. 

If the college training is to be dispensed with, it can only be 
on the understanding that the young man is going into the office 
of an agent who has so many departments under him that the 
college training is in part available in the office and on the 
estate. No doubt much can be done with private reading. But 
the college certificates go far. The personal side of the agent’s 
life is very pleasant, provided his chief and employer is congenial 
and considerate. But as he is always in the position of a subaltern 
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to his colonel, much depends on the superior officer’s character. 
Also when an heir succeeds, there is always the possibility that 
the same agent will not be wanted. The consulting land agent of 
the towns has a freer hand, and a safer if less interesting position. 

Still, there is in the work of the agent for a great estate almost 
the ideal life for an active Englishman. He is in control of large 
capital, with a chance of making a financial success of it. He 
has to make all classes work together, from the parson to the 
labourer. He is the representative of the estate on boards for the 
poor, for rates, for roads, for improvements, and for grievances. 
He has the pleasure of seeing or initiating experiments in breed- 
ing cattle and winning distinction at shows, in improving shoot- 
ings, or water supply, or cottages. There is one famous agent 
who has made his employer’s estate one of the most noted in 
England for pedigree stock, though the said owner cares little 
personally about cattle or horses or sheep. Another has achieved 
an equal or greater all-round reputation for his chief's estate, 
though the latter, however he may appreciate what is done, has 
to spend five days out of every seven in the week immersed in the 
affairs of the world’s finance. One agent in the north of England 
has become a kind of mortal god to the owners of land in those 
parts. He comes of a well-known family, and, I think, had no 
expert scientific training, but was brought up on the old practical 
lines of land management, in connection with the family estates. 
He has now such a command of knowledge and of connections in 
the district that he commonly takes over estates bodily, guarantee- 
ing the owner so much per cent. in any case. Another agent may 
be a specialist in forestry and tree planting. One of the greatest 
estates in Wiltshire owes much of its attraction to the fact of 
having an agent of this kind. The social position is a good one. 
But it is an exacting business, for there is too much loose and 
scattered material in what goes to make a landed estate for it to 
be possible to mechanise the whole like a mill or an office. It 
may be added that the remarks on the old practice of employing 
unqualified relations are not meant to apply to the employment 
of relations who are qualified. The brother of an Essex peer 
is credited with being one of the ablest and keenest estate agents 
in England, while the able north country gentleman mentioned 
above is closely akin to more than one of the owners of the 
estates which he controls so successfully. 

Passing from the men who live by managing estates to the 
22—2 
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men who live by cultivating them, it is the opinion of the present 
writer, who has lived most of his life in close connection with 
those who own land, and has been on very friendly terms with 
those who farm it, that the farming of to-day is no profession for 
a man who wishes to live as the gentleman farmer of the old days 
lived, which means, probably, the living of a life equivalent to that 
which a moderately successful professional man leads, but with 
much less work. In the first place, farming is not a profession, 
which land agency is, but a business, and a hard and difficult one 
as times are. Business means having capital and using it to make 
more of. Thirty years ago capital so used in farming was certain 
of a fair return. It was possible to be a ‘ gentleman farmer.’ Now 
all farming is an experiment, and nothing lasts. It is possible to 
make much money by farming on a great commercial scale. It 
is possible also to make money at it by very hard work, if the 
family all work too. But that means leading muck carts and 
milking cows, yourself and your boys. But the question is whether 
the money made by farming in this way could not be made more 
pleasantly by putting the cash into something else. The above 
remarks are the comment on the experience of a good friend of 
mine who began some sixteen years ago with one cow and 1001., 
and has now 600 acres of land rented, and fifty cows, and has 
purchased some 3,500/. worth of land besides with his savings. 
But that was the only career open to him, and a great success he 
has made of it. On the other hand, there are a few men of great 
natural business capacity who farm on a huge scale and are 
very successful. But they would have succeeded just as well in 
dealing in railway stocks or indigo. Still, if a gentleman does 
desire to try his hand at farming against the class who have 
limited wants-and ambitions, he will find that from 6/. to 100. 
per acre, according, to the class of land, will stock his farm; that 
his house is practically rent free, and that he can provision it 
very largely from the land without obvious cost. To make it 
worth while to risk the money at all the farm ought to bring 
in a percentage to cover his own time and work. Whether it 
will do so depends so entirely on the chances of prices and 
seasons and the business capacity of the occupier, that it is 
impossible to generalise. Still, there are men who are making 
very large fortunes in farming now, and as tenant farmers, in 
spite of what Mr. Rider Haggard’s astonishingly pessimistic and 
dispiriting book on ‘ Rural England ’ may lead the public to expect. 
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To give two instances. One, the son of a cattle dealer in a 
small way, took to farming, increased his holdings, and developed 
some very fine strains of pedigree sheep and cattle. He esta- 
blished a connection in the Colonies and South America, and 
rapidly increased his ‘ takes’ of land and his stock. He also took 
pupils, and made money by dealing in any commodity which 
farmers may want. He would buy a shipload of guano if it hap- 
pened to be going cheap, or speculate in wheat. He now lives in 
a very large house, and farms on a great scale. He hires all the 
best farms, and lets the houses, orchards, and gardens to gentle- 
man and urban tenants, and so pays a considerable part of the 
rent at once. 

Another successful agriculturist was the son of a business 
man in Wiltshire. He had weak health, and was advised an 
outdoor life. Going to one of the agricultural colleges he 
distinguished himself greatly, and then began farming. Natural 
business aptitude has helped him ; but his progress is astonishing, 
and he is now almost the largest tenant of agricultural lands in 
the kingdom. ‘Farmer’ as the word is understood in England 
means tenant farmer. If an owner chooses to farm his own land, 
and knows how to do it, he may, if he has not enough to occupy 
his energy, hire more and combine the parts, with a reasonable 
prospect of success in certain neighbourhoods. 

Tosum up. The position of the estate agent is one which 
offers congenial employment and a maximum in salary of about 
2,000/. a year with a house. It is, however, an exacting charge, 
one which cannot be left for any time, and one which is apt to fail 
on the death of an employer. The other branch, that of the 
general land agent in a county town, is a good and lucrative 
business as county professions go. In the north, where mineral 
rights and building ground are part of the common assets of 
landed proprietors, it often becomes a very important business. 
Farming, by renting land, though it offers great chances to the 
‘working farmer,’ is not now the kind of profession which a 
young fellow should be recommended to take a few thousand 
pounds into merely to make a living. But as a speculation, to 
which a man means to devote his whole energies, with a view to 
making a fortune, there are instances which prove that it offers 
at the present moment a considerable field. 
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And some we found by courtesy 
Of pike and carronade. 


Raw sunset in foggy Woolwich as a party of artillerymen wend 
their way back to barracks after placing in the Rotunda Museum 
the last State prisoner of ordnance, a battered Boer ‘pompom’ 
from Cronje’s army, its bronze jacket torn by a piece of shell, 
to rust out its days among conquered nations’ artilleries and 
pensioned British cannon. 

Queer company for a Dutchman, those old guns lying half 
covered in the fallen leaves on the gravel outside the Rotunda. 
Robinet and saker, culverin and coehorn, camel guns from far 
Cathay, iron-bound pipes from Agincourt, fantastic Moghul weapons, 
jibbing Chinese wall-pieces, imperial howitzers from Waterloo, 
and sullen Russian carronades, while hard by, in the Repository, 
pensioned Woolwich infants and veteran ‘thirty twos’ keep ward 
on the State prisoners of the Rotunda. A pretty fine state of 
affairs for an up-to-date machine like a pompom, to find itself 
condemned to such company for life, as its tilted barrel clearly 
denotes. 

Hardly had the echoes of ‘ watch setting’ from the Artillery 
trumpets died away over the mists and shipping than a spirit 
of unrest born of the falling leaf seemed to move among those 
beadsmen of iron and phosphor bronze. 

‘Salaam Alek’ (peace be with you) boomed from the honey- 
combed throat of Sujah-ul-Moolk, a monster from Akhbar’s 
arsenal, and one versed in the matter of courtesies, in welcome 
to the new comer, who merely spat in silence. ‘It seemeth to 
me, good master Robinet,’ quoth a dismounted saker, ‘that we of 
the Lord Protector’s Park knew his kinsfolk aforetime.’ ‘ Praise 
the Lord, friend Robinet, we did; yonder lie two of De Ruyter’s 
culverins,’ rumbled back the saker, ‘and I mind another of his 
kidney whom Blake brought in on a warship of Van Tromp’s; 
you and I were standing on the King’s bastion at Portsmouth, 
in the days when the rule of the ungodly flourished in the land.’ 
‘Hark to those rascally crop ears, and their snuffling chatter,’ 
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cried a royal whole cannon, who had been in his old age to the 
Low Countries with Marlborough. ‘ Hey, Meinheer, troll us a song, 
‘ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre.” Stap my vitals, as we said with 
Rupert, tell us whence ye come. What maak ye hier?’ 

‘ Aalle-machter!’ quoth the Boer, ‘ how should I know, I who 
harried French’s galloper guns at Klipdrift, and only left Hiram 
Maxim’s works three years ago? What place have I here?’ ‘Man, 
dinna fash yersel’, twas but yesterday that I saw Johnnie Cope’s 
grenadiers running for dear life at Preston Pans, and hurtled 
stane balls after him, and yet here am I; sae dinna ding our ears 
wi’ your clavers o’ French,’ drawled a dour iron falconet that had 
formed almost the sole artillery of the Young Pretender. 

‘To hear that old buck talk, there might have been eternal peace 
for the last two centuries, eh, old fleur-de-lis? We who were at 
Quebec know better,’ chuckled a complacent bombard to a rakish 
French piece of Montcalm’s. ‘ C’est juste, monsieur, courteously 
replied fleur-de-lis ; ‘we did not surrender to you on the Plains of 
Abraham for nothing.’ ‘Nor we at Seringapatam, brother,’ came 
from a bronze piece covered with Persian inscriptions. ‘Tippu 
Sultaun died at my feet, but we did not give in till seven hours 
later, when Wellesley Sahib insisted.’ 

‘Ten score and more red-coated English lay dead in the morning 
sun ere I, Philippon’s best nine, was spiked at the top of the 
breach at Badajos by Lieutenant Fireworker Richard Harknesse, 
of the British Artillery ; so I’ve earned my rest, even in an enemy’s 
country,’ sighed a rusted iron field gun with an imperial crown 
on its chase. 

‘Is it rest you claim, you who saw not twenty years of war?’ 
rumbled a long bronze piece with the Tudor Rose embossed on 
its breech. ‘What do you know of the need for rest, you barely 
a century old? Iwas cast for Good Queen Bess by the worshipful 
master John Childe of Gravesend, and beat the Spanish frigates 
from Land’s End to the Orkneys and back again. “I'was enough 
of saltpetre for one gun’s life, but then I must sail for the East 
Indies and Bombay half a century later to see a British ship 
captured by the Angria pirates, on whose forts at Gheria I spent 
close on seventy years. Then I was sent as a present to the 
Peishwa at Poona, and was taken by Arthur Wellesley at 
Ahmednagar in 1803, and so home to King George as a trophy, 
but whether as friend or foe I never rightly understood, nor why 
King George ruled instead of King Charles. Another gun there 
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was with me, a long twelve that had been on Admiral John 
Hawkins’s ship, the ‘Victory,’ and men tell me that she lies in 
the Mahratta fort of Lohogarh, in the Western Ghauts of India, 
to this day. So I, Master Boney, may claim rest if you like, 
and a right to rust out my life in Merry England.’ 

‘I mind Ahmednagar well,’ said a well-preserved three-pounder 
with the Honourable East India Company’s arms engraved in front 
of the vent. ‘I was cast at Cossipore, and Lord Lake sent the 
Bengal Artillery galloper guns with three regiments of horse to join 
General Wellesley. Right across India we marched, and fought 
the Rohillas en route. A masterful man was General Wellesley. 
I was then transferred to the Bombay Artillery, and fought the 
Mahrattas at Korreegaum, till I became red hot, and no man 
dared load me. I marched to Asirgarh with Sir John Malcolm, 
and fired the salute when Baje Rao was captured and the Deccan 
quieted.’ 

‘Talking of Arthur Wellesley,’ said another old Quai Hai, 
‘I remember that at Assaye our ammunition ran out, but the 
brigadier ordered Tim Rylance, who commanded my battery, to 
keep in action, lest the native troops should be frightened at our 
retiring. He sent to the infantry to borrow a big drum, and 
ordered the four oldest gunners present to breathe down the vents 
of their guns, while a lascar with lighted match stood by the 
muzzle. Boom went the big drum, the gunners breathed down 
the vents (my man drank palm toddy), flash went the spirituous 
breath as it met the match at the muzzle, and neither our own 
native infantry nor the Mahratta cavalry ever knew that we'd 
stopped firing. When General Wellesley heard of it, however, he 
was much annoyed, asserting that such treatment was bound to 
honeycomb his guns.’ 

‘Man,’ quoth the falconet from Preston Pans, ‘ your gunners 
maun ha’ drunk guid speerits, I’m thinking.’ 

‘IT remember,’said a dissolute honeycombed French six-pounder, 
‘that after Eyre Coote beat Lally at Wandewash, and I, still 
smoking and red hot, fell into the hands of the Madras Europeans, 
I was filled to the muzzle with arrack, so that it might escape the 
rotice of the Provost-marshal, who was destroying looted liquor. 
I’ve been honeycombed ever since.’ ‘I am a bit of a liar myself, 
chuckled a seafaring carronade, ‘but you two fairly beat me. 
Splice my spanker-boom if you don’t! Spike me! Old Grog him- 
self couldn’t hold a candle to you, you swivel-vented, cracked- 
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breeched, arrack-swilling Indian land-pieces. You couldn’t stuff 
the marines in my time with a tale like that.’ 

John Company’s field piece and Lally’s six-pounder ceased their 
reminiscences without hazarding any rejoinder to Tarrybreech’s 
pleasantries and drowsed back into silence, while one by one 
aged cannon and ancient pistol woke up from their beds of weeds 
and moss, and many an old memory began to spin yarns of its 
youth, awakened by the unrest of the falling leaf. The new- 
comer was forgotten in the loosening of rust-bound tongues, and 
each spake of deeds he’d seen and men he’d known. Agincourt 
hoop iron prated of gallant Henry, culverins swore* over the 
defence of Oxford or snuffled of the ‘Crowning Victory.’ A 
dragon-mouthed jingal told of the Tartar invasion of China and 
the massacre of the princes of the ruling house, and how, cen- 
turies after, in unskilled hands, he had fallen before the ‘ foreign 
devils’ at the Taku Forts in 1860. One rakish piece had sur- 
rendered with the French General Humbert at Ballinamuck in 
the ’98 rebellion, and had heard Cornwallis jeer at the French- 
man for his miserable enterprise. A bronze mortar with a 
round shot dent in its side had been taken from the Dutch in 
Java by General Gillespie, afterwards killed in Nepaul, and two 
iron wall pieces had seen the British troops hurled back time 
after time from the walls of Bhurtpore, to return ten years later 
to retrieve their first defeats. 

Among the younger cannon was a Sikh gun that had been 
served till Harry Smith’s infantry had bayoneted the gunners, 
John Company’s field pieces that had executed many a mutineer, 
agun of Harry Tombs’s Troop and another of Hell-fire Jack’s, 
which, having in its youth been in Shah Sujah’s contingent, and 
later in the hands of rebellious Afghans, had in its old age seen 
Colin Campbell crush the last stronghold of mutiny at Lucknow. 

A Russian horse artillery gun, captured and recaptured at 
Balaclava, had fallen into our hands at one of the larger sorties, 
and lay alongside a Turkish swivel gun, taken from a pinnace at 
Navarino, and swearing sonorous Turkish oaths. 

A small coehorn mortar of bell metal had served fifty years 
with the Bengal mountain train, and told of every hill campaign 
from 1800 onward, had marched with Ochterlony to the Nepaul 
stockades through the outer Doons, had been attached to the 
Khandeish mountain train for the Southern Mahratta wars, and 
had taken part in the reduction of all the mountain fastnesses on 
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the top of the Western Ghauts that Sivajee had bequeathed to 
his Mahrattas, Lohogarh, Vizapur, Torna, Singhur, Raigarh, 
Pertabghur, where that prince murdered the Moghul envoy with 
the fatal clawed wadnak a full century earlier—all almost 
impregnable, and only reduced by daring stormers and hurtling 
shells from the mountain train coehorns. The Moghul-built 
fortress of Maligaon with its daring Arab garrison had fallen 
before its eyes, and it had perched on a crag for three days’ hot 
strife till Asirgarh had fallen to Doveton and Malcolm in 1819. 

In truth a Jang didih' weapon this, to use a sonorous 
Persian epithet, which might equally be applied to a light field 
piece of Teheran manufacture engraved with Persian couplets, 
that, captured by the Afghans, had been served by Eldred 
Pottinger himself in the defence of Herat, where he and D’Arcy 
Todd, artillerymen both, had carried British prestige so high 
that men of the Arghand-ab and Helmund Valleys remember 
their names to this day, despite the cruel débdcle in the Pass of 
Jag’dallak. This weapon had later fallen into General Nott’s 
hands outside Candahar, and stalled in his ordnance park, had 
seen the worth of a dogged Briton when disaster threatened on 
all sides. 

An iron nine-pounder cast at Pondicherry and inscribed in 
French and Persian had been given to Surajah Dowlah by the 
French Governor of Chandernagore, and had been on the famous 
moving gun tier at Plassy, drawn by serried bullock teams in their 
yokes below, served by French gunners and Rajput Gholandauze, 
and had been captured in the charge which Clive led in person. 

Alone in a corner stood two Sher Butcha’s or camel swivel 
guns, which when belonging to the Khan of Bokhara heard tell 
of Colonel Stoddart’s and Arthur Connolly’s miserable fate, and 
later when captured by the Dost’s Hazara cavalry north of 
Bamian had found their way to the Khyber to protect the 
Kafila traffic from Hindustan against the Zakka Khel Afridis and 
Shinawari caterans. 

They finally passed to British hands at the fall of Ali Musjéd 
in ’°78, and for four-and-twenty years have tempered the bread 
of discontent with the opiate of sleep. 

Below the Rotunda, beyond the guns lay piles of round shot 
and chain shot, mortar shell, and bomb; huge Malet’s bombs, 


1 Lit. ‘ war-seen.’ 
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ever bemoaning their late arrival in the Crimea, after Sebastopol 
had fallen; chain shot that might have been intended for Nelson’s 
ships to destroy the masts and rigging of the French; chilled 
palliser shot of later date, and soft-coated shell of obsolete pattern 
piled nearest their owners in the Repository, swell with pride that, 
obsolete though they are, they may still be seen ready for use on 
both land and sea fronts in the United Kingdom. 

In the Rotunda, armour and cuirass, halbert and pike, 
matchlock and fusil, flint lock and percussion musket, clang and 
clatter in response to the murmuring of the ordnance, and in the 
grounds hard by, old Alexander Dickson, father of the Artillery 
and sometime master gunner of St. James’s, seems scarce to notice 
the stir among his children and wards, his bronze countenance, 
benign and wise, showing no response to the unrest that seems so 
prevalent. A hundred yards from him, quiet reigns as ever by 
the old South African monument, with its roll of heroes and 
trophy of shields and assegais; nor have the guns half buried for 
wheel guides awoke to life and reminiscence with their brethren 
hard by. Down in the Horse Artillery gun park the old saluting 
battery of obsolete bronze stands grim and silent in the mist and 
rising moonlight, unheeding the chatter across the valley. From 
the Artillery barracks half a dozen trumpets sound the Last Post 
clear and shrill on the frosty air. Away up on the common 
answer the Academy trumpets bidding all orderly cadets to bed, 
the echoes dying away amid the trees on Shooter’s Hill. In the 
intense silence that for a moment succeeds the shrill vibrations of 
the trumpet notes, straightway all sound and signs of life die 
away in the Rotunda yard. The spell is broken; iron and bell 
metal, brass and phosphor bronze, once again mere relics of ages, 
return to oblivion in moss and weed and beech-leaf till some 
charm may galvanise once more their honeycombed bodies into 
life and reminiscence. 


G. F. Macmuny. 
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THE NEW CHEMISTRY. 


WHEN the Editor of the CoRNHILL MaGaZINE proposed to me ‘ The 
New Chemistry’ as the subject of an article, I was, I confess, at 
first a little disconcerted, for modern chemistry presents, like a 
crystal, many faces, and it seemed hopeless to attempt to deal 
with all of them, or even with the chief of them, within the 
narrow limits of such an article. 

But after all, though the lines which divide the faces of a 
crystal are sharp, and real enough, they donot go even skin-deep. 
And moreover, the crystallographer does not confine himself to 
examining and measuring the faces of his crystals, or to studying . 
the relations which these faces bear to one another. On the con- 
trary, he tries to go to the root of the matter ; considers the character 
of the stuff of which the crystals are composed, and tries to picture 
to himself the possible forms and relations of the ultimate particles 
of which they are built up, which must really determine the 
wonderful forms they exhibit. 

And so also the chemist., He too, amidst efforts to clear 
up the mysteries of organic chemistry, of fermentation, of the 
chemical relations of plants and animals, the nature of flame, and 
all the rest of it, never ceases his search after light and leading 
about the ultimate structure of the matter which reveals itself 
in such myriad forms, and about the force or forces which control and 
determine the marvellous transformations that matter undergoes 
in nature and in the laboratory. Andheisright. For, important 
as the rest may be, this is the heart of his subject. This is 
chemistry, as distinct from any and every department of chemistry. 

The new chemical theory—which by the way is essentially 
an electrical atomic theory—is the outcome of the labours ofa 
century. Its foundations were laid nearly a hundred years ago 
by Nicholson and Carlisle, who discovered the action of electricity 
on water; by Dalton of Manchester, the author of the Atomic Theory; 
and by Sir Humphry Davy, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution. Their work was continued with brilliant success by 
Faraday, and the new theory has only taken its present form at 
the hands of Arrhenius and his colleagues during comparatively 
recent times. 
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To John Dalton we owe the ‘Atomic hypothesis.’ According 
to this, every definite chemical compound, such as water, chalk, 
sugar or sand, owes its constancy of composition to the fact that it 
consists of minute particles called molecules, each of which is 
built up of a fixed number of still smaller particles called atoms, 
these latter being indestructible and of fixed weight, and there 
being as many kinds of atoms as there are elements in each 
molecule of every compound. 

According to this hypothesis, now usually known as the ‘ Mole- 
cular atomic hypothesis,’ matter is by no means so homogeneous as 
it often seems to the eye, but on the contrary has always a grained 
structure, and if it could be examined with a sufficiently powerful 
magnifier would be found to present the appearance of sand or 
sandstone rather than that of a jelly or a piece of ivory as 
these appear to the naked eye. The particles discovered by our 
magnifier would not, however, be the atoms of Dalton, but 
molecules, and would themselves be built up, according to what 
has been said, of yet smaller and chemically indivisible particles, 
the chemical atoms. Moreover, the molecules would not be still, 
but in a state of motion. 

Matter may be resolved by suitable means into a few simple 
forms known as the elements. There are about eighty of these 
elements, and we do not know much about their real nature. We 
only know that all the forces at the command of the chemist 
have failed, hitherto, to reduce them to simpler forms. Accord- 
ing to our theory the atoms of each element, whilst exactly alike 
in every respect, are quite unlike those of every other element, 
but all, with the exception perhaps of those of the atmospheric 
elements, argon, neon, krypton and xenon, exhibit a marked dis- 
position to attract or combine with other atoms. So that even 
in the case of the elements themselves in the free state single 
atoms are not often met with, but almost always molecules con- 
sisting of two or more atoms united; elementary substances 
being those in which the molecules consist of similar atoms, and 
compounds those in which the molecules contain dissimilar 
atoms. ; 

It is supposed, of course, that both the atoms and the molecules 
are exceedingly small. It is difficult, indeed, to give a clear idea 
of the minuteness of their dimensions, or to express their weights 
by reference to any of the ordinary standards. But some ideas 
on this subject will be gained when I say that there are 
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living organisms, which must themselves be built up of many 
molecules, so small that half a million of them would lie in a 
single layer on the surface of a postage stamp; and again, that 
it has been calculated that about 20 million million million, 
or 20,000,000,000,000,000,000, molecules of a gas could be 
contained by a vessel about as big as a medium-sized die'; that 
nearly every such molecule would consist of two or more atoms; 
and that if the gas were reduced to the solid or liquid form, as 
every common gas can be, these 20 million million million mole- 
cules could be packed into a vessel many many times smaller, small 
though this may seem to be. 

It may be added that in spite of difficulties the weights of the 
atoms of the better known elements have been compared with 
such success that, though it is still impossible to state exactly 


how many atoms of hydrogen would weigh a grain, we are able to | 


say with some confidence that an atom of oxygen is sixteen times 
as heavy as an atom of hydrogen, an atom of sulphur thirty-two 
times as heavy as one of hydrogen, an atom of quicksilver two 
hundred times as heavy, and soon. In short, that we are able to 
express the weights of the chief atoms in terms of the weight of 
an atom of hydrogen taken as one. 

Dalton’s theory quickly attained a great success, in spite of 
some criticism at the earlier stages of its career. Probably 
this was due in no small degree to the fact that in recom- 
mending it to the notice of the scientific world, he illustrated his 
idea by means of a system of symbols or pictures of the atoms 
which enabled him, as it were, to show on the blackboard the 
combinations, separations, and other changes in which they playa 
part, and which, in the hands of his successors, has been trans- 
formed into a kind of chemical algebra that has been of incalcu- 
lable value in the science. 

Apart from his theory, and apart from his other contributions 
to science, John Dalton will for ever remain one of the most 
interesting figures among his scientific colleagues. Born in 
Cumberland in 1766, of humble parentage, with few educational 
advantages, without influence, and with no other means than 
those he could earn by teaching science and mathematics to such 
pupils as he could find in a provincial town, he raised himself 
before he died, in Manchester in 1844, to a position of the greatest 
dignity and consideration among the leaders in science. 

? The total volume of eight such vessels would be less than a cubic inch. 
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Dalton was born at Eaglesfield, not far from Cockermouth, as 
said above, in 1766, his father, a member of the Society of Friends, 
being a hand-loom weaver in that place. He is said to have had 
exceptional good fortune in coming under the care of an able 
teacher, Mr. Fletcher, and in making the early acquaintance of 
Mr. E. Robinson, a Quaker gentleman of scientific ability and 
tastes, who lived in the neighbourhood. He is said also not to 
have been a brilliant or quick boy, but he was certainly an 
unusual boy, as will be recognised when I mention that at the age 
of twelve he started as schoolmaster at Eaglesfield, apparently as 
a means of livelihood, and continued at the work for two years, 
in spite of such difficulties as were sure to occur with his older 
pupils, some of whom were many years senior to himself. The 
teaching profession seems indeed always to have attracted Dalton, 
for he continued to follow it almost to the end of his life, first 
at Kendal and afterwards in Manchester, and this upon so simple 
a footing that when, in 1826 and in the height of his fame, 
M. Pelletier the savant came expressly from Paris to visit him 
he found him, not lecturing, as he had expected, to a large class in 
a lecture-hall, but teaching a single small boy to cipher on a slate 
in a small room in a small house in a back street. His merits 
would seem to have been recognised abroad sooner than at home, 
for he was made a corresponding member of the French Academy 
several years before he was elected into the Royal Society, 
and in its early days Davy was opposed to his atomic theory. 
In later years, however, his merits were fully recognised, and in 
1833 a pension—albeit a small one—was conferred upon him 
But pensions for men like Dalton were very difficult to get in 
those days. They are not easily obtained for them even now. 
About the time that Dalton was working out his atomic 
theory at Manchester there came to the then newly founded 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street—at the invitation of its 
founder Count Rumford—a young chemist, then only in his 
twenty-second year, whose discovery of the remarkable properties 
of ‘laughing gas’ at the Pneumatic Institute in Bristol had 
already attracted widespread attention. This was Humphry Davy, 
‘poet and philosopher,’ the discoverer of the metals sodium and 
potassium ; the first to suggest the idea ‘that in all cases of 
chemical decomposition the elements might be related to each 
other as electrically positive and negative,’ and above all the 
discoverer of Faraday, his greatest successor in this latter field of 
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work. Davy’s career forms in many ways a striking contrast to 
that of Dalton. As in the case of the latter, his early years were 
a time of difficulty, owing to the misfortunes of his father, who 
came of a respectable yeoman family, which was established near 
Penzance, and was at one time in fairly comfortable. circum- 
stances. But showing an early genius for chemistry, and pos- 
sessing an alert and engaging personality, Davy, more fortunate 
than Dalton, soon found his chance. He was made, as I have 
already said, Professor at the Royal Institution at an age when 
most young men of talent are at the University, and after 
dazzling London with his discoveries and his discourses, became 
President of the Royal Society at forty-two. He died—burnt out, 
it is to be feared—in his fifty-first year. But it is time to dismiss 
the chemists and return to their science. 


I must remind my readers that it has been a cardinal point . 


in the atomic theory that atoms as a rule attract one another; 
that when one solitary atom finds itself in the presence of another, 
these two almost always unite. If the atoms are similar atoms 
the resulting molecule is still elementary. If the atoms are 
dissimilar the product is a compound, the strength of the attrac- 
tion and consequently the stability of the molecule produced 
being greater in proportion as the atoms concerned are them- 
selves unlike. Very dissimilar atoms, such as those of the 
metals on the one hand, and those of such active non-metals as 
chlorine or oxygen on the other, often produce combinations 
which will bear unaffected exposure to the temperature of the 
hottest furnace. 

The nature of this attraction which the elements exert upon 
one another, and which has been called chemical attraction or 
chemical affinity, is very difficult to learn. But we believe that 
the amount of action in any given case depends partly on the 
masses of the acting bodies and partly on their affinity. So that 
if the masses are made chemically equal in any case, chemical 
affinity alone determines the result obtained, if physical compli- 
cations due to the solubility, insolubility, &c., of the bodies con- 
cerned can be prevented from influencing the result. 

Davy’s attention was, I believe, first turned to electro- 
chemistry by the great discovery made on April 30, 1800, by 
Nicholson and Carlisle, that water can be resolved into its 
elements by means of the electric battery, which led him even 
while still at Bristol to commence working at this subject, and 
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induced him, when the greater resources of the Royal Institu- 
tion were at his command, to set up the great battery which 
he used in his subsequent researches. The actual results he 
attained, such as the discovery of sodium and potassium, were in 
themselves of the greatest importance, whilst his suggestion 
that the elements in a chemical decomposition might be 
related to one another as electrically positive and negative, 
though not universally accepted at the time, has been fruitful 
in the highest degree in the hands of Faraday and of his 
successors. It will be seen how highly these results and 
speculations were valued by the savants of his own day, when 
I mention the fact that a committee of the French Institute, to 
their undying honour, awarded him in 1807 a medal founded by 
Napoleon ‘for the best experiment which should be made in the 
course of each year on the galvanic fluid,’ although England and 
France were at that time at war, and the two countries were 
animated by the most bitter animosity towards each other. 
Napoleon, it would seem, did not rise to the height of the occa- 
sion, like the French savants. For ‘all that the Institute got for 
themselves was,’ as Miss Edgeworth says, ‘a rating all round in 
Imperial Billingsgate.’ But alas! there were those in England 
who said that patriotism should prevent the acceptance of this 
splendid award. 

Davy taught that all combinations and decompcsitions pro- 
duced by electricity may be referred to the laws of electrical 
attractions and repulsions ; that chemical and electrical attractions 
ire produced by the same cause acting in the one case on particles 
and in the other on masses, and ‘that the same property under 
different modifications is the cause of all the phenomena exhibited 
hy different voltaic combinations.’ But though these views were 
hoth precise and, as the event showed, prolific, they were, as 
Whewell has pointed out, ‘conjectured rather than proved,’ and 
it remained for Faraday to establish their truth by one of the 
most splendid series of experimental researches ever carried out 
im any age or any country. 

In 1806, when Davy’s great memoir was published, Faraday, 
then about fifteen years of age, was apprenticed to a Mr. Riebau, 
4 bookbinder and stationer in Blandford Street, and was spending 
such small leisure as he could command in reading Marcet’s 
‘Conversations on Chemistry ’ and the electrical treatises in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and ‘learning to think, as he says 
VOL, XIV,—NO, 81, NS, 23 
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from Watts ‘On the Mind.’ A few years later, 1812, he attended 
some of Davy’s lectures, and soon after had the good fortune to 
become his assistant, and subsequently his successor. 

Besides discovering benzene, doing work of the greatest import- 
ance on magneto-electric induction, &c., and on the liquefaction 
of the gases, Faraday, like Davy, turned his attention to the study 
of electro-chemistry with most brilliant results. In one of his 
earlier contributions to this department he proved the identity 
of voltaic and animal electricity with that produced by the electric 
machine. And having subsequently worked out a method for 
measuring electrolytic action, he was presently able to show that 
the chemical power of an electric current between two poles is in 
direct proportion to the quantity of electricity which flows between 
them ; and further, that the proportions of the elements deposited 
at the poles by the current are identical with their atomic weights, 
as fixed from purely chemical considerations : thus making it clear 
beyond the possibility of doubt that chemical and electrical 
actions are indeed indistinguishable, as Davy believed, and, if not 
identical, must at any rate have a common cause or origin. 

These conclusions, combining as they did exact facts with 
clear ideas, were quickly accepted. But the exact connection of 
this theory of chemical action with Dalton’s theory of atoms was 
not yet understood ; the marriage of these two parts of the ‘New 
Chemistry’ had still to be effected. Let us now see how this 
has been done in more recent times. 

According to the modern Kinetic hypothesis, we must suppose 
that every liquid consists of immense numbers of minute particles 
held together by an attractive force, but still free to move, and in 
fact always in motion, gliding about amongst one another. These 
particles, it must be remembered, are not the atoms of the 
chemist, but molecules built up of atoms held together by an 
attraction which Faraday has shown to be indistinguishable from 
electricity. 

If a current from a galvanic battery is conveyed to various 
liquids by means, let us say, of two carbon rods, it is found 
that they fall into two classes according to their behaviour. 
Many liquids when treated in this way behave like pure water; 
that is, they remain unaffected by the electricity. But solutions 
of acids, alkalis, and salts in water, and some of these substances in 
the fused state, are obviously altered. Let us suppose, for example, 
that we tried the experiment, using a solution of hydrochloric acid. 
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Then we should find that a green malodorous gas of great bleaching 
power, chlorine by name, would appear at the rod called the anode, 
and a colourless, odourless, very light and combustible gas, hydrogen, 
at the kathode, the chlorine remaining dissolved in the water at 
first, but escaping in volumes equal to those of the hydrogen as 
soon as the water is saturated with it. 

It makes little difference whether the acid used is strong or 
weak, or whether the current be feeble or intense, provided that 
the proportion of acid be not unreasonably small, and that the 
current reaches a certain minimum. In every case the same 
gases will be produced in the same relative proportions, if all 
interfering circumstances are duly avoided. The action of the 
electricity on the liquid will continue until all the acid is de- 
stroyed, but no longer. And if the two gases are collected, mixed, 
and inflamed by a spark, they will at once regenerate hydrochloric 
acid gas which is in every way similar to that originally used in 
preparing the solution employed for the experiment. Thus by 
means of electricity we can overcome the attraction between the 
atoms of hydrogen and chlorine, breaking up the molecules of 
hydrochloric acid and transporting their constituent atoms to the 
two poles or electrodes, and though these may be an inch or more 
apart we shall be unable to see any signs of the gases passing 
between them. How can this be? When millions of molecules 
deposit atoms of chlorine at one carbon rod, how can the millions 
of atoms of hydrogen pass over the intervening space and appear at 
the other rod without in any way, so far as we can see, disturbing 
the liquid between them ? 

Several hypotheses have been put forward to account for this 
remarkable phenomenon, but we need only concern ourselves with 
one of them, viz. the hypothesis of Clausius, which in a modified 
form, known as the ‘electrolytic dissociation hypothesis,’ now 
holds the field. 

If we think about our solution of hydrochloric acid in water, 
and picture it to ourselves as it appears to the mind of a 
chemist, we shall perceive that it is likely to consist of two kinds 
of particles or molecules. There will be molecules of water, and 
gliding about among them a number of molecules of hydro- 
chloric acid. If we concentrate our attention upon these latter 
molecules, and regard them simply from the point of view of the 
Daltonian atomic theory, we shall conceive each molecule to 
consist of two atoms, one of hydrogen, which might be repre- 
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sented by the figure ©, the other chlorine, which might be 
indicated by the symbol @, these being closely bound together 
by chemical attraction and therefore written ©@. Now so long 
as the solution is not under the influence of the battery there 
will be nothing in its more obvious properties to suggest that 
the atoms of chlorine and hydrogen are not as closely bound 
together as this formula suggests, and as they seem to be when 
the same compound is met with in the gaseous state. No sooner 
do we dip the electrodes of the battery in the liquid, however, 
than, as said above, the hydrogen atoms! appear in millions 
at the kathode, and the chlorine atoms in corresponding numbers 
at the anode, and at a great distance from one another, though 
a moment before they must have been in the closest contact. 

Faraday and the chemists of his period supposed that the 
constituents of the molecules of hydrochloric acid, and other 
electrolytes, were held together strongly in the molecules 
by chemical forces, and therefore they were surprised to find 
that the best conductors—that is, the substances most easily 
decomposed—were just those substances in which the atoms were 
supposed to be most firmly bound. But after it was shown, in 
1853, that the very smallest electro-motive force is sufficient to 
cause a current in an electrolyte—that is, to decompose some of it 
into its constituents, or in other words to split up its molecules 
—it was seen that the older view must be abandoned ; ‘ that the 
radicles of the electrolyte cannot be held together by a force 
of finite value,’ but that exchanges among the atoms must con- 
stantly be taking place in the solution, and that possibly a few 
of these atoms, or ions as we shall call them in future, might 
actually be free in certain cases. 

According to this view, which we owe to Clausius in the first 
instance, when hydrochloric acid is dissolved in water the solution 
does not consist solely of molecules of acid and water, but we 
must suppose that a few of the molecules of the acid are broken 
up into their ions, each of which carries a charge of electricity, 
a positive charge in the case of the hydrogen ions (hydrion), 
a negative charge in the case of the chlorine ions (chlorion). 
If they meet, these ions doubtless would recombine. But this 
would not reduce the number of free ions in the solution perma- 
nently, since such losses would constantly be compensated by the 
liberation of fresh ions at the cost of the acid. 


! United to form molecules of hydrogen, however. 
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If the hypothesis, thus broadly stated, be accepted, the 
phenomena of electrolysis at once become more comprehensible. 
For under the influence of the voltaic battery the ions of hydrogen 
and chlorine, in accordance with the ordinary laws of electrical 
attraction, would tend to move with their charges of electricity to 
the kathode and anode respectively, and there, being discharged, 
would unite and become molecules of ordinary hydrogen and 
chlorine once more. 

It was not at first thought necessary to suppose that any con- 
siderable quantity of the hydrochloric acid, or other electrolyte, 
was dissociated into ions at a given moment, as the liberation 
of the ions would be continuous, and there would be a constant 
supply of fresh ions to take the place of those removed under 
the influence of the battery. Indeed Clausius admitted that 
the presence of many free ions at any moment was unlikely, in 
view of the fact that they could not be recognised by any methods 
then known to chemists. 

But with the growth of our knowledge of physical chemistry 
it has become necessary to modify the Clausius hypothesis so 
greatly as materially to alter its character. It is no longer 
impossible to detect the free ions in a solution. Indeed, now it is 
not only possible to detect them ; we can count them also. The 
nature of our new knowledge on this subject may be sufficiently 
illustrated by a single example, though many other phenomena 
might be quoted of no less importance than those I have selected. 

Everyone knows that salt water or brine may be cooled toa 
lower temperature before it freezes than pure water; that sea 
water, for example, does not freeze so easily as river water. Now 
it has been discovered, first by Raoult, that in the case of dilute 
solutions of many soluble substances, such as sugar, this lowering 
of the freezing point of a solution is connected in a simple manner 
with the weight of the molecules of the dissolved substance, and 
in such a way that the latter can be deduced from the former 
when solutions of known strength are employed. But it appears 
that, whilst a large class of substances conform to this rule, there 
are notable exceptions. All the acids, bases, and salts—that is to 
say, the electrolytes, the very substances we have been considering 
—are exceptions. The solutions of these behave exactly as we 
might expect them to if some of their molecules were broken 
up into ions, as was suggested by Clausius. And the amount of 
the divergence often is so great as to indicate that not merely a very 
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few, but a considerable number of the molecules are thus broken 
up. The proportion of the molecules ionised in any given case 
is increased, as might be expected, by diluting the solution, and 
the effect of diluting is indeed so great that apparently some 
very dilute solutions contain comparatively little undissociated 
salt, but consist chiefly of free ions. 

It would burden the reader too much if I put forward the 
whole mass, or even a fraction of the whole, of the evidence which 
exists in support of the ideas which have thus revolutionised the 
notions of many of us concerning the constitution of a class 
of compounds which until lately were considered to be typically 
stable, or permanent, in their character; and to be formed of 
atoms held together by a strong attraction ; and which even to-day 
seem, in many cases, remarkable for their stability in the gaseous 
and solid states. Therefore it is only possible here to give the ~ 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the various stages by which this new 
révolution chimique has been brought about, first through the 
researches of the English electro-chemists in the Royal Institu- 
tion, and secondly by the labours of Clausius, Arrhenius, van ’t 
Hoff, Ostwald and their numerous and eminent colleagues. . 
But there is one other point which must not be omitted altogether : 

How do these ideas of the modern physical chemists adapt 
themselves to what we know about the relative activity of 
chemical compounds ? 

A very good idea of the position of the new theory in this 
regard can be formed from what has been learnt about the 
behaviour of the chief acids with the alkalis. 

It used to be taught that sulphuric acid is a very strong acid 
because it has the power of expelling so many of the other acids 
from their salts. But we now recognise that this power of sul- 
phuric acid may depend more on the volatility of the acid expelled 
than on the strength of the attraction of sulphuric acid for the 
metals of the salts it decomposes. For we find that when the 
attractions of the acids for the alkalis are compared by methods 
which avoid all such complications as may be caused by differ- 
ences in the physical properties of the bodies concerned, first, that 
sulphuric acid is really a weaker acid than some of those which it 
so readily drives from their combinations; and secondly, and 
this is most important to us, that the figures which express 
the ‘affinity constants,’ as they are called, of the acids, express 
almost equally well their electric conductivities—that is, their 
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state of ionisation. The agreement of these values is, in fact, so 
close that in order to learn the relative affinities of two acids for 
an alkali, it is only necessary to ascertain their relative conduct- 
ing powers. In other words, the chemical strength of an acid—its 
real chemical strength, that is, as measured when all interfering 
agencies have been eliminated—depends upon the number of ions 
present in its solution. Hydrochloric acid, which is highly 
ionised, is a stronger acid than sulphuric acid, which is less 
highly ionised; and this latter, in its turn, stronger than the 
still less ionised acetic acid, the acid of vinegar, which, again, 
is a stronger acid than carbonic acid, one of the least ionised of 
them all. 

Here we seem to reach, at last, the common cause of the chemi- 
cal activity of a chemical compound, and of its behaviour under 
the influence of an electric current. Both may be supposed to 
depend upon the tendency of the molecules of the compound to 
break up into their component ions when they enter into solution. 
Compounds in which the ions are strongly bound together, like 
sugar and many organic substances, are chemically inactive and 
are bad conductors. Those which break up into their ions more 
freely are more ready to react and are better conductors, and the 
best conductors—that is, the most highly ionised substances— 
are chemically the most active of all. 

This, then, it seems is the origin of that identity of chemical 
and electrical phenomena which Davy was the first to foresee, and 
which was established by Faraday as one of the great facts of 

‘science by his brilliant experimental researches during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

And here chemical theory rests for the moment. But only for 
themoment. Sooner or later this, the newest theory of chemistry, 
like all its predecessors, will have done its work, and will give way 
to some newer and better tool. For it must be remembered that 
a scientific theory is not merely an explanation, but a tool : as much 
a tool as the hammer and saw of the carpenter, the scalpel of the 
surgeon, or the planing machine of the engineer. Like them, it is 
intended to be used, and will be used, just as long as it is useful, 
but no longer. When its work is done it becomes, to borrow a 
phrase from the engineers, ‘scrap, and then the sooner it is re- 
placed by a newer and better instrument the better it is for every 
one concerned in the matter. And yet, though it is true of every 

theory as a whole that sooner or later it becomes mere ‘scrap,’ 
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the reader will detect an element of error in the statement. The 
parts of every great theory may be, and probably will be, used 
again. The original theory of Dalton has become, as a whole, 
insufficient as an explanation of chemical phenomena. The 
hypothesis of Clausius, after half a century, is found to be incon- 
sistent with the real facts. Yet neither of these hypotheses is 
really dead. We recognise each of them in the latest word of 
chemical science. No! Great scientific theories do not die. 
They do not go to the scrap-heap like worn-out machines. They 
are transformed, elevated step by step to higher planes. For is 
there not an element of truth in every one of them ? 


W. A. SHENSTONE. 


































THE PROBLEM OF LONDONS UNEMPLOYED. 
BY THE REV. WILSON CARLILE. 


LONDONERS have recently had before their eyes the painful 
spectacle of large numbers of men doing nothing more useful, 
either to themselves or to the commonwealth, than parade the 
streets in procession. These men have by no means represented 
the total number who are out of work, and the question of the 
unemployed has again assumed prominence. 

Candidly, I have little time, in my Church Army work, to 
deal exhaustively with the vast problem of social economics 
involved. Our position may be illustrated by supposing that a 
man has fallen overboard into the water. While we appreciate 
the importance of inquiring into the reasons which led to his fall, 
and commend those who would so improve the bulwarks that he 
will be less likely to overbalance in future, we feel it to be our 
first duty to fish him out. On this theory we base our relief and 
rescue work. 

But the painful impression which the present state of 
affairs has occasioned should not be allowed to die away without 
careful consideration of the problem by the authorities and the 
public. 

The question is both wide and deep—altogether beyond the 
scope of a single article. But it may be set down as an axiom 
that, in a properly organised community, no man willing and able 
to work should be reduced to starvation or dependence on charity. 
Making every allowance for the habitual loafer, and professional 
exploiter of charity, the fact remains that large numbers of 
deserving men have lately been unemployed. And be it 
remembered, that the men who are in street processions or 
tramping unsuccessfully after work, or besieging the doors of 
employment agencies and charitable societies, by no means 
represent the total number of sufferers. In bare homes, dark 
cellars, and bleak attics, are their hungry wives and children. 
All this goes to make up a matter ripe for consideration. 
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In his book on ‘ The Problem of the Unemployed,’ Mr. John 
A. Hobson says :— 


That there does exist, even in periods of normally good trade, a large per- 
manent over-supply of low-skilled and casual labour in all our large towns, there 
can be no possible doubt. In East London alone Mr. Charles Booth estimated 
the ‘ waste’ or ‘superfluity’ at 100,000 (113 per cent of the whole). 


Mr. Charles Booth considers that if the whole of this class 
(the 100,000) were swept out of existence, all the work they do 
could be done, together with their own work, by the men, women 
and children whom he groups in classes C. and D. 

The evidence of Labour Bureaux goes to show that it is the 
man with no particular trade who suffers most from unemploy- 
ment. To quote Mr. Hobson again :— 

Although no close statistical conclusions as to distribution of unemployment 
can be drawn from such sources, because the greater helplessness of low-paid . 
labour would more readily drive it to have recourse to these Labour Bureaux, the 


evidence does warrant us in concluding that ‘unemployment’ is greater among 
the low-skilled and casual than among the high-skilled labourers. 


This is also the experience of the Church Army. 

The awful numbers of men who, even in times of normal 
conditions, are tottering and tumbling on the verge of employ- 
ment—which spells starvation and misery—give us some idea of 
the state of things existing during the present depression of trade. 

London’s interest has chiefly been centred upon the proces- 
sions of unemployed, since these brought the position of affairs 
before the eyes of all. 

Let it be conceded at once, to those sceptical regarding the 
prevalence of distress, that not every man in the red-bannered 
processions was genuinely deserving. This could be seen at a 
glance by those in touch with the professional loafer, and it was 
confirmed in conversation with a member of the Socialist body 
organising the gatherings. While desiring to make out the best 
case for the processions, he admitted the worry and anxiety 
caused by loafers taking part. 

To ensure that all who started out in the morning made the 
journey to Marble Arch and back, the tickets issued to every man 
at Mile End had to be exchanged for others in Hyde Park, only 
the holder of this second ticket being entitled to a share in the 
day’s collection. But finding that many of the men went straight 
home from Hyde Park, instead of accompanying the procession on 
the rest of its journey, a further check had to be arranged. On 
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one occasion, the tickets were again changed on the Embankment, 
during the return march, and it was then found that 400 of the 
men who turned up for their money at night had been ‘ missing’ 
since mid-day. 

Among many of the genuine unemployed, the processions had 
a very bad name, large numbers refusing to join, stating that 
they objected to associate with tramps and loafers. This was the 
invariable statement of men applying to the Church Army for 
work, 

I do not set down all members of the processions as loafers 
and work-shirkers. That would be cruel and untrue. There are 
many brilliant exceptions, and Mr. G. R. Sims gives the following 
example :-— 

Let me give credit where credit is due. The other day, at the corner of 
St. James’s Street, a woe-begone Unemployed held out his box to me, and I put 
my hand in my pocket to get some coppers. I was standing on the edge of the 
kerb at the time. After putting my contribution into the box I turned away. A 
moment afterwards the man came after me. ‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ he said, ‘ but you 
dropped a sixpence in the roadway when you pulled your hand out of your 


pocket!’ He held it towards me. ‘All right,’ I said, ‘you can keep it.’ He 
said, ‘Thank you,’ and put it in the collecting box. 


But I do question the wisdom of respectable working-men 
associating themselves with numbers of worthless individuals, and 
thus tending to alienate public sympathy. 

During the mid-day halt in Hyde Park, large numbers of 
processionists used to call at the Church Army Headquarters, 
close by, asking for help. Many of these were given our ‘ work- 
food tickets,’ which entitle the bearer to a meal on completion of 
fifteen minutes wood-chopping. Although one of our Labour 
Depots, where these tickets may be presented, is distant only three 
minutes’ journey, very few of the men turned up, and those who 
did so walked away disgusted on finding that the short work-test 
would be enforced. 

Others of the same body of men were told to apply at our 
receiving office, close by, at 2 p.m., when arrangements would be 
made for finding work for as many as possible. Hardly a single 
man turned up, urging that this would prevent their rejoining the 
procession, and in a few days, finding that we tested the willing- 
ness to work of all applicants, the numbers from this source 
dwindled away. 

But even assuming that the processions consisted exclusively of 
deserving out-of-work angels, there remain two serious objections. 
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(i) In the first place, it is not very clear what a man is 
doing towards seeking employment, when taking part in a pro- 
cession through the streets. It would surely occur to a thinking 
man that he is hardly likely to find work in that way. The 
passer-by is entitled to ask the self-confessed unemployed’ how far 
he has looked for work, and whether he expects employers of 
labour to come into the streets and select their staffs. It is 
difficult. to understand why men whose best chances of finding work 
lie in the East End, and other less fashionable parts of London 
should spend all the best part of the day marching through 
West End streets and loafing around orators in Hyde Park. 

The organisers of these processions freely admit that their 
main object is to so reveal the numbers of unemployed as to force 
the Government and public opinion in the direction of social 


reform. In short, men are to spend their time in forming pro- - 


cessions, instead of seeking work, and all as part of a political 
move. It may be seriously questioned whether those who thus 
regard the working-man as a mere pawn in the political game are 
his best friends. 

(ii) The other objection which may be urged against the 
processions is equally in the interests of the men themselves. 

The gatherings were nothing but huge begging expeditions, 
and the passer-by was sure to be pestered by numbers of men 
with collecting boxes. This sort of thing cannot fail to be 
degrading to all who take part, or share in the proceeds. Beg- 
ging is an offence against society, and usually associated with the 
scum of the population. That honest working-men should be 
encouraged by the public to parade the streets with collecting 
boxes, depending upon casual charity, is a prostitution of man- 
hood. 

I have said that in this they were encouraged by a mistaken 
kindness on the part of a generous-hearted public, which freely 
bestowed coppers and silver when asked. I go further, and say 
that if there had been concerted action among the people of 
London, and nothing given to a street collection for twenty-four 
hours, a distinct gain would have resulted to all concerned. 

The probable result would have been the abandonment of the 
processions, and the men would have scattered north, south, east, 
and west in search of employment. In this, a percentage would 
have been successful. 

Others would have turned to such societies as the Church 
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Army for help. We had special Labour Yards opened in every 
part of London, and were offering assistance to all men willing to 
work. Thousands of men were thus assisted, and all married men 
paid half a crown for a day’s work. As a matter of fact no man 
earned this money at wood-chopping, but he proved his bona fides. 
We bore whatever loss there was, while the man was saved from 
the shame of beggary, and the taint of pauperism. 

My colleague, Mr. Colin F. Campbell, the Hon. Social 
Secretary of the Church Army, who voluntarily gives up his whole 
time to helping those who are down in the world, confirms me in 
the opinion, that had the moneys given carelessly to street pro- 
cessions been subscribed to such societies as our own, it would 
have been possible to offer relief to all willing to work. 

Such an arrangement would have made it unnecessary for any 
man to beg, while the loafer and shirker would have been weeded 
out. 

The folly of indiscriminate charity is well known to all social 
workers. I suppose that there is hardly a member of the Church 
Army staff who could not tell of men refusing work, and preferring 
to beg. A beggar once told me that he could not afford to work! 

At one of our Provincial Labour Homes an inmate complained 
to the officer in charge that honest work did not pay him so well 
as begging. The officer was somewhat sceptical, and the man 
went out, returning in two hours with five shillings, the result of 
heartrending appeals on behalf of ‘a poor unemployed working- 
man.’ 

I am compelled to admit that our Labour Homes cannot com- 
pete with a ‘ profession ’ which makes half-a-crown an hour! 

But one very painful fact was noticeable in the processions of 
unemployed. I allude to the fact that so many appeared wnem- 
ployable, from physical reasons. They were under-sized, under- 
developed, and underfed—below every standard and condition that 
makes for prosperity and success. 

This was a very sad feature, and goes to show that part of the 
remedy for this state of affairs is knit up with other social pro- 
blems. The conditions under which children are brought up 
among the poorer classes all make for a stunted and inefficient 
race. The temperance, housing, early marriage, large families, 
and other questions, are all closely connected with the ‘ unem- 
ployed problem.’ 

But while considering the matter, one cannot but be struck 
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by the fact that, in many parts of the country, farmers are com- 
plaining of the scarcity of men. It would surely be well to 
inquire how many of our surplus town workers might be advantage- 
ously shifted to rural districts, before we consider heroic schemes 
for opening public works and creating other artificial demands for 
labour. 

A plan for the better distribution of labour would surely go 
far towards relieving the distress of our great cities. Here in 
London there are always many more men than are wanted for the 
work to be done. On the other hand, if newspaper reports and 
farmers’ complaints be well founded, the reverse is the case in 
the country. The attractions of town life have drawn unwieldy 
numbers to our large centres, while the country is being 
denuded. 

Any scheme that would re-adjust this ill-balanced state of 
affairs is worthy of consideration. To at once satisfy the farmers’ 
demand for men, and relieve congested and over-supplied town 
districts, is an ideal plan, if workable. We want to get the 
deserving unemployed man into work in the country. How may 
this be done ? 

In the first place we require a central Labour and General 
Information Bureau in close touch with every part of the country 
and every form of employment. To this employers would report, 
at fixed and regular intervals, whether they were in need of men or 
not. On the other hand, men who were out of work would report 
the fact. We might then learn, in exact figures, how many men 
are wanted in Loamshire, and how many out of work in Loamtown. 
It should then be possible to offer an unemployed man the 
certainty of work in a given spot. 

Against this, the obvious objection will be at once urged, that 
it is no good offering work in Devonshire or Durham to a penni- 
less man in Whitechapel. Here arises another matter for con- 
sideration. 

At the present time there are emigration societies which help 
selected men to reach our colonies, where chances of work offer 
themselves. What appears to be wanted is a similar scheme 
nearer home, whereby an unemployed man in London might 
be moved to another part of the country, where he és wanted. 
I understand that such a scheme is already working satisfactorily 
in go-ahead New Zealand. 

But to bring men from towns, and keep them contented in 
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the country, village life would have to be made much more attrac- 
tive. The formation of clubs, where a man may smoke his pipe, 
and play his ‘ hundred up’ at billiards, without the expense and 
danger of the public-house, would go far to this end. It should 
also be possible to interest a percentage of the working-classes in 
reading and music, and thus the monotony of country evenings 
which drive so many to the towns would be relieved. 

To do this it would be necessary to show the people that the 
delights of reading and music are not exhausted by the halfpenny 
newspaper and pennyworths of ‘odds and ends,’ nor by the 
public-house ‘sing-song.’ It might be found not altogether 
heathenish to give weekly or occasional lectures, and ‘ coffee con- 
certs,’ in school and parish rooms, on other subjects than temper- 
ance. Why should not smoking be allowed at times? Bright sacred 
concerts, with appropriate recitations, could easily be planned by 
the church choir and the village brass band, with refreshments at 
nominal charges in the interval. 

What the average working man wants is a guide to reading, 
which the lectures would aim at providing. Turn him loose in a 
library, and he has no idea what book to reach down, or what to 
expect when he has opened it. Horace and Dickens, Virgil and 
Walter Scott, mean much the same to him. 

Many other ways might be suggested of relieving the monotony 
of country life, which must be very great to those without some 
hobby or interest to occupy spare hours. Much will have been 
accomplished when village life is made brighter and more 
attractive. 

But there is also to be remembered the fact that the country 
has its housing, drainage, water supply and other problems, as 
well as the town. Writing in the ‘ Daily Mail’ on February 3, 
1903, Mr. A. Montefiore-Bruce said :— 

I know a village where there are no fewer than thirty cottages with but one 
bedroom apiece, and in each of these single bedrooms, six, seven, and more 
people are sleeping. In one of them, father, mother, and eight children huddle 
together. In another, father, mother, and six children—three of whom are 
grown up—are sleeping. In these cottages there is one living room downstairs, 
and no sanitary arrangement of any kind. At the back of the cottages runs an 
open ditch ; it is also an open sewer. 

Ipass to another village. Again I find one bedroom per cottage and the 
overcrowding. In that village, as in others I could name, the thatched roofs of 
the cottages are riddled with holes—the rain falls directly on the beds. The 


walls are of mud, and the wide cracks in them are stuffed with rags to keep out 
the wind. 
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Again, I pass to another village, and once more I find the one bedroom and 
the one living room. The bedroom is reached by a rough ladder. I climb the 
ladder—I see the sky through the roof—small pans are placed about to catch the 
rain. Father, mother,and four grown-up sons and daughters sleep here in two 
beds. 

Here, in the very heart of the country, I expect to find abundance of pure 
water, abundance of sweet air. Too often I find neither about the cottages, 
Hundreds of villages have no water supply, though a comparatively small ex- 
penditure could provide it. I know a village—it is typical of hundreds—where 
the cottagers have to go half a mile to get water. A foul ditch supplies another 
village with the whole of its water supply. Offensive refuse heaps lie piled 
round the crumbling walls of the cottages; the wooden floors within are rotten 
with sewage. 

Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex contain many such villages, and other counties— 
such as Bedford, Cambridgeshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset—easily vie with 
them. I could write of lonely cottages, far across the fields, with no water 
within a mile; whence the children, morning after morning, walk two miles to 
school and drag their tired limbs that distance back again at night—and this 
whatever the weather; where the postal service comes but once a week; where . 
the men and boys walk daily five or six miles to and from work; where of 
drainage there is none; where of the simplest sanitation there is none ; where 
the medical officer of health comes not, and where the inspector of nuisances is 
unknown. 

Is it surprising that I can put my finger on a rural district where in one year 
diphtheria attacked 202 persons, and on a village of 104 persons where twenty- 
three were victims of the same complaint? Can we wonder that from such 
conditions those who can seek to escape? The lack of decent cottages, where a 
decent life can be lived, is itself a fertile cause of rural depopulation. In one 
great group of East Anglian villages the population has in the last ten years 
decreased by 8,878, which, taking the average population of the villages, is 
equivalent to the complete blotting out of twenty-five villages in that area ina 
single decade. 


This is a long quotation, but important, as showing the sort of 
things to be remedied before we can hope to attract men back to 
the land. 

But besides this deserving class, there remains the loafer and 
shirker group. 

For convicted beggars and loafers, farm colonies already exist 
in Belgium, Holland, and Germany, where thousands of men are 
employed in agricultural work under a kind of military discipline. 
An attempt is made to give a sound moral and industrial basis to 
broken-down characters. The establishment of these labour 
colonies has already been urged in the minority report of the 
Labour Commission, and the success of the principle has now 
been more than proved by the Labour Homes of the Church Army 
studded throughout Great Britain. 

Such an arrangement in England would rid our towns of an 
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undesirable element, while leaving the way clear for the deserv- 
ing honest man to earn a livelihood. 

But, after all, these are but theories and suggestions put 
forward to meet a painful state of affairs, A workable solution 
will surely have the support of all, and the Church Army will 
ever direct its efforts towards better conditions of life for those whom 
the working-man Martyr of Calvary bade us love as ourselves. 
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BY MY FAITH AS A BANKER. 


BaNkKS, more especially private banks of the age and discretion 
of Froude’s, do much more for their customers than keep their 
money in safety. We collect their revenues, lock up their spoons, 
lend money on their stocks and their land, pay their subscriptions 
to clubs and hospitals, and above all keep their secrets. I, who 
am the head of Froude’s —though withdrawn from active service— 
am so charged with other people’s secrets that sometimes one, 
much coloured and disguised, oozes from my memory. Then 
being fixed upon paper it goes out into the world. I am careful 
to betray no confidence; all the individual essence of name and 
place and time is extracted from the secret, and it becomes, to 
the world outside Froude’s, a mere story, a poor piece of fiction. 


Among my business correspondence one morning many years 
ago was the following letter : 


‘Dear Sir,—I shall be in the City to-morrow morning and 
will call at the bank at half-past eleven. My business relates to 
the mortgage deed, executed in the name of Mrs. Olive Rayner, 
under which your firm made an advance to me in January, 1883. 

‘ Truly yours, 
‘OLIVE PENRUDDOCK.’ 


When I had gone through my other letters I called in a clerk 
and sent for the papers endorsed Mrs. Olive Rayner. In a few 
minutes he brought the bundle from the strong room. 

As I can rid myself of callers the sooner by knowing all about 
their business before they arrive, I at once ran over the docu- 
ments relating to Mrs. Rayner’s loan. We had advanced her 
2,000/. on the security of certain freehold house property, vested 
in trustees for her absolute benefit, and the interest had been 
paid regularly. 

‘Hum,’ I said. ‘That is simple enough.’ 

Precisely at half-past eleven a card was brought to me, and 
in obedience to my nod the lady was shown into my parlour. 
She was about forty years old, and in manner exactly resembled 
her admirably businesslike letter. Mrs. Olive Penruddock lives 
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in my memory as one of the few women callers against whom I 
have not needed to use my secret system of ejection. It is a 
grand system, courteous yet effective, and is set moving by an 
electric bell-push placed near my right foot. Mrs. Penruddock 
had cause enough for embarrassment and circumlocution, yet 
throughout our interview she was as concise and unflinching as 
a law report in ‘The Times.’ And [I listened to her with so deep 
an interest that my foot never once felt for my bell. 

‘You have my letter, Mr. Froude?’ she began. 

‘I have. Here are the papers relative to the small matter of 
business between us.’ 

‘You have read them ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then you know that my name is Olive Rayner, and that 
I am the wife of Thomas Rayner.’ 

I noticed that while her distinctly beautiful eyes looked 
steadily at me, her lips were white and twitching. 

‘ Unless—unless you have married again your name is Rayner. 
Perhaps . 

‘I have not married again.’ 

I glanced at the signature to her letter. 

‘Can you spare me five minutes—five full minutes ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘I feel that you do not come to me without 
grave reason.’ 

‘I do not,’ answered she. Then she went on steadily, looking 
in my face all the time. 

‘My father was a drunkard and a gambler, and he disposed 
of me twenty-five years ago to a bookmaker, who was also a 
drunkard, in liquidation of adebt. I was a pretty child of fifteen, 
and was taken in place of cash. There was a marriage in church, 
for my father was most religious. My husband’s name was Rayner. 
I lived with him for five unspeakable months and then I ran 
away—an unhappy child who ought to have been in short frocks. 
I ran away and tried to keep myself. All I now know of my 
husband is that he still lives. My dead mother’s friends helped 
me. Then four years later I met Mr. Henry Penruddock. We 
fell in love with one another, Mr. Froude; and if ever a man 
deserved a woman’s single love and devotion it was Mr. Penruddock. 
He asked me to be his wife and I told him my poor story. 
“Will you trust to me, Olive?’ he said. “It shall be the same 
as marriage.” And I trusted to him. I have trusted to him for 
24—2 
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twenty years, and it has been the same as marriage. Few know 
that I am not his wife; our own friends do not know; our two 
children do not know. You know because I borrowed some 
money from you on the little property which came to me from 
my mother in order to help him in his business. He has 
prospered and I am his partner, in his office as in his house. 
For twenty years I have shared his purse and his table, and 
through those years he has never failed to keep his promise in 
word and in spirit. He has never failed in his great love and in 
his tender respect—his respect, Mr. Froude.’ 

‘He must be > Iwas about to add ‘a very fine fellow,’ 
but paused on the threshold of an impertinence. 

‘I have a son and a daughter,’ she went on, ‘and my daughter 
is engaged to be married. You will understand that I hold it no 
part of my duty to hinder my daughter’s free choice. All I wish 
to do is to shield her from the penalty of my sin. After long 
years of safety danger is approaching from an unexpected quarter. 
The man to whom my little Olive is promised knows that I have 
some houses and that they are mortgaged to you. He has not 
asked me for details, but I learn that inquiries have been made 
and are being made. There is, I fear, an unscrupulous persistency 
in the young man’s character, for in spite of a hint that every- 
thing of mine shall be my daughter’s, he continues in his desire 
to see my title-deeds. My trustees report that “they have sat 
upon him ”—the words are theirs, Mr. Froude. If he comes to 
you, and if you show him that mortgage deed on your desk my 
secret is out; I am a shamed woman, and my poor daughter is 
unworthy to be the bride of a respectable man. My girl must 
never know what I am and what she is. And soI appeal to you 
to bury the truth as it has been buried these twenty years.’ 

‘I understand,’ I said abruptly. ‘You wish to appeal to the 
secrecy of Froude’s.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You may trust to us as you would to—to Mr. Penruddock,’ 
I answered, smiling kindly. ‘Nothing less powerful than an 
order from the High Court shall tear that deed from my strong 
room, and even then we will make a fight for it. Froude’s always 
stands by its customers, Madam.’ 

She rose at once. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Froude; you speak like an English gentleman.’ 

‘Say, rather, like a London banker.’ 
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‘As you will, Mr. Froude.’ She held out her hand, and then 
withdrew it, blushing slightly. I am proud to write that I 
stepped up to that woman, shook her cordially by the hand, 
and showed her to the bank doors myself. 

‘ Good-bye—Mrs. Penruddock,’ I said with deliberation, and 
from the light in her eyes I saw that she was pleased. 

It is possible that I should have dealt less amiably with Mrs. 
Penruddock—to whom, I think, the title is due in courtesy—if 
her request had not been agreeable to my humour. As the head 
of Froude’s and the guardian of its honour I have always strongly 
resented outside interference between ourselves and our customers. 
We should not be worthy of our present repute if those who give 
us their confidence could not depend on us to keep it. 

About a fortnight after Mrs. Penruddock’s visit Mr. Wother- 
spoon, of Messrs. Tunny & Wotherspoon, solicitors of Gray’s Inn, 
called upon me. 

‘I am instructed to approach you in a matter of some delicacy,’ 
said he. 

‘Yes?’ I answered. His firm was young, but otherwise, 
I believe, respectable. 

‘I represent one party to a family contract—in fact to a 
marriage—and my man, who is the bridegroom nisi, very rightly 
wants to look into the property which his bride im posse may 
reasonably be expected to inherit.’ 

‘Quite so,’ I said. The man irritated me; I detest the 
intrusion of cheap legal Latin into plain talk. 

‘The other side has, I am instructed, no objection.’ 

‘Then why does not the other side supply the desired in- 
formation ?’ 

Mr. Wotherspoon coughed. 

‘My client is a man of great delicacy.’ 

‘I see,’ replied I dryly. ‘His delicate instincts teach him 
that the other side might misconstrue his very proper inquiries.’ 

‘I do not say that you are incorrect, Mr. Froude.’ 

‘Hum,’ I said. ‘ What do you want of us?’ 

‘We only ask for permission to inspect some papers which 
you hold.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Wotherspoon,’ I replied sharply, ‘you must 
know that as bankers we cannot possibly grant you permission.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Would you show a client’s papers to a chance applicant ?’ 
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‘Lawyers occupy a position of exceptional confidence, Mr. 
Froude.’ 

‘So do bankers,’ J returned with emphasis. 

Mr. Wotherspoon coughed again. It is in this manner that 
lawyers acknowledge a thrust. 

‘Is your refusal final, Mr. Froude ?’ 

‘Oh dear no, said I, blandly complaisant. ‘The written 
consent of our customer, whose papers you wish to inspect, would 
have great weight if thrown into your scale. The written 
consent.’ 

‘I am glad that you are not implacable. I will confer with 
my client.’ 

So speaking he went away, and left me still blandly smiling. 
I was glad that Mr. Wotherspoon’s cautious temper did not permit 
him to mention Mrs. Penruddock’s name. Otherwise I should 
have felt bound to have stopped all further negotiations. This I 
had no desire to do. My sympathy with Mrs. Penruddock was 
such that I wished to keep her daughter’s betrothed at play with 
me for as long a time as possible. His energies would then be 
harmlessly active, and his attention would be diverted from regions 
perhaps more fertile in information. 

Two days later Mr. Wotherspoon returned. 

‘This letter will, I venture to think, remove your proper 
scruples, Mr. Froude.’ 

He yielded a paper into my hands, and as I looked at it a strong 
emotion seized me. 

‘Mr. Wotherspoon,’ I asked, ‘from whom did you receive this 
document ?’ 

‘From my client, Mr. Burrows, the son-in-law im futwro of the 
writer.’ 

I banged the electric bell on my table, and a clerk stood in 
the doorway. 

‘I require a witness in a matter so grave,’ said I sternly. 
‘Will you repeat your words in the presence of this gentleman, 
my clerk ?’ 

The lawyer stared at me, hesitated, and then said : 

‘I can see no objection, though I think the course unnecessary. 
The letter in your hand, Mr. Froude, was handed to me by my 
client, Mr. Alfred Burrows.’ 

‘That is enough.’ When the door had closed, I went on, ‘ Can 
you bring your client here at once ?’ 
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‘It is not impossible, though I fail to grasp the need. You 
will observe that I myself am authorised to examine Mrs. Pen- 
ruddock’s papers.’ 

‘ Precisely,’ I returned grimly. ‘ But it is my pleasure to deal 
only with principals. Will you, therefore, be so good as to tell 
your client that I await his presence here, and kindly humour me 
by returning with him.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Froude, but are you not piling up uncalled 
for labour and expense ?’ 

‘I am not in the habit of acting without reason or of giving 
more explanation than I think fit. If my conditions are too 
irksome, it is easy toavoid them. Only in that case there will be 
no inspection of documents, and I shall be obliged to retain this 
interesting letter of authority signed by Mrs. Olive Penruddock.’ 

He raised himself with an air of languid, almost pitying, com- 
plaisance, and, as I thought of the tremendous shock I had in keep- 
ing for him, I enjoyed some moments of exhilarating amusement. 

The letter which I continued to hold in my hand ran as 
follows :— 


‘Please allow Mr. Wotherspoon to inspect the papers which 
you hold in my name. 
‘OLIVE PENRUDDOCK.’ 


I placed the letter on my table, and beside it I laid the note 
from Mrs. Penruddock which I have already quoted in this narra- 
tive. And as I looked at them my anger grew hot within me. 

I was still examining the two papers when Mr. Wotherspoon 
came back and introduced a young man to me as Mr. Alfred 
Burrows. 

‘ Please sit down,’ said I. 

Before entering upon the serious business before me I closely 
observed the young man. He was not ill-looking, he was correctly 
dressed, his face was sharpened by intelligence, yet my nephew 
George Froude would have described him in one word. Mr. Alfred 
Burrows was what modern youth call a ‘ bounder.’ 

‘You gave this document to Mr. Wotherspoon ?’ I began, 
holding the letter towards him. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘From whom did you obtain it ?’ 

‘From Mrs. Penruddock.’ 

‘From the lady herself ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 
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‘Hum!’ I commented. ‘ It’s a forgery.’ 
Burrows sprang up, flushing hotly. 

‘Sir, do you mean to suggest-—— ?’ 

‘Yes, Ido. Sit down.’ 

The rapid passage of question and answer had been too fast 
for Mr. Wotherspoon, but at this point he managed to break in 
with, ‘ This is a very serious thing to say, Mr. Froude.’ 

‘It is a more serious thing to do,’ I snapped savagely. 
‘ Froude’s has not had so gross an insult put upon it in my memory.’ 

‘Come, come, Mr. Froude. You are excited and fanciful. 
Calm yourself, my dear sir.’ 

I ignored the lawyer and addressed young Burrows : 

‘You have asserted in our presence that Mrs. Penruddock her- 
self gave you this authority to inspect her papers by deputy. As 
it happens I have conclusive evidence in my possession that Mrs. 
Penruddock never did anything of the kind. This letter is a 
clumsy forgery which, by your own admissions, can only have been 
written by yourself. Am Iachild, is Froude’s an asylum for idiots, 
that you should dare try to palm such rubbish upon us? Young 
man, confess the crime at once, or go out of this room in the 
custody of police officers.’ 

‘Come, come, Mr. Froude,’ interrupted the solicitor, ‘ I cannot 
allow my client to be rushed in such a fashion. Be good enough 
to recollect that Iam his legal adviser and that he makes no 
admission of any sort without my sanction.’ 

‘ As you please,’ I returned indifferently. ‘We will then ad- 
journ at once and meet again in Guildhall.’ 

Mr. Wotherspoon eyed his client keenly, and then turned 
once more to me. 

‘If you withhold your evidence from us we can do nothing. 
Show me your hand, Mr. Froude. It may be the better for all 
parties.’ 

‘That is but fair... And I rang my bell. 

‘Mr. Wilson,’ I said to my clerk, ‘ please show this young man 
into the customers’ waiting-room, and stay there with him. If he 
attempts to leave the bank, restrain him by force.’ 

‘Your conduct is most irregular, Mr. Froude,’ reproved the 
lawyer. 

‘Entirely so. Nevertheless, my orders will be obeyed.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Wotherspoon,’ I said, when we were alone, ‘read . 
those two letters. One you gave me just now, the other was sent 
to me by Mrs. Olive Penruddock just sixteen days since.’ 
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He read, and I saw his face set hard. 

‘ The papers are in the name of Mrs. Olive Rayner. Doubtless 
she has subsequently remarried ?’ 

‘No doubt. But the writer of your authority of this morning 
was palpably ignorant of the fact. That is why he wrote “ In my 
name, OLIVE PENRUDDOCK,” whereas the lady herself is most busi- 
ness-like and explicit. She says, ‘‘My business relates to the 
mortgage deed executed in the name of Mrs. Olive Rayner.”’ 

‘There is a discrepancy, but surely it is capable of explanation. 
The explicit language of the first letter was necessary for your 
guidance ; while the second letter was composed on the assump- 
tion that the real facts would be fresh in your memory.’ 

‘Very acute and very true,’ answered I smiling. ‘Now turn 
your attention to the signatures.’ 

I gave him time toexamine the letters closely, and then resumed: 

‘Mr. Henry Penruddock has an account with us, and we are, 
of course, familiar with his signature. But until Mrs. Penruddock 
wrote to me the other day I had no acquaintance with her hand- 
writing. The writer of your authority credited us with so little 
knowledge of the lady’s penmanship that he scarce troubled even 
to imitate her hand.’ 

‘Different pens, different circumstances, affect handwriting 
immensely.’ 

‘Not in a banker’s eyes, Mr. Wotherspoon. Unless we were 
practical experts in handwriting we might lose thousands every 
week through forgery.’ 

‘Still, if your case rests simply on these letters, I must say 
that your accusation is something reckless.’ 

‘It does not rest upon them. They are mere decorative 
adjuncts. I knew your authority was a forgery before ever I saw 
it. Mrs. Penruddock called upon me the week before last, warned 
me that attempts would be made by your young man to examine 
her papers, and pledged me to hold them secret. And I would 
have done so in the face of fifty authorities, however genuine in 
appearance, on my faith as a banker.’ 

Mr. Wotherspoon handed the letters back to me and folded 
his arms. 

‘Shall we send for the young man ?’ 

‘Are you going to prosecute ?’ 

‘Not if he confesses. There are reasons connected, I may 
say, with Mrs. Penruddock which make me unwilling to carry 
the story into court. Still, I must bring that insolent ruffian to 
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his knees. Froude’s is not lightly to be made a school for amateur 
forgers.’ 

The lawyer was deep in thought, and did not look up till his 
client walked in attended by two stout clerks. The young fellow 
refused to seat himself. ; 

‘If there is a law in England——’ he began. 

‘Happily there is,’ I interrupted grimly. ‘Mr. Wilson, please 
send the commisstonavre for a constable.’ 

The clerks retired, and I faced Mr. Burrows. 

‘Now, sir, I can give no more time to this unprofitable affair. 
Will you kindly advise your client, Mr. Wotherspoon ?’ 

‘Mr. Froude has favoured me with his evidence,’ the lawyer 
began slowly, ‘and it must be admitted that his theory has strong 
prima facie support. Nevertheless, one must not forget that a 
good legal maxim says Audi alteram partem. I shall not, there- 
fore, pronounce an opinion until the case for the defence has 
been examined. You have stated in my hearing, Mr. Burrows, 
that the alleged forged document was handed to you personally 
by Mrs. Penruddock. If you are able to call Mrs. Penruddock in 
evidence, do not make any admissions; if not, I must urge you 
seriously to reconsider your position.’ 

‘Speak plainly, man,’ cried Burrows roughly. 

‘Well, in two words the position is this: If you admit that 
the document, which is alleged to be a forgery, was the result of, 
shall we say, excess of delicacy and of matrimonial prudence on 
your part, Mr. Froude is willing to let the indiscretion be passed 
over as far as the Law Courts are concerned. If you plead 
innocence and fight, you will be opposed to a battery of very 
strong evidence backed by the wealth and influence of Froude’s. 
And I may say that your defence will call for the services of a 
more capable solicitor than myself.’ 

‘You throw me over, then!’ 

Mr. Wotherspoon expressed a shocked surprise. ‘My dear 
young sir!’ he remonstrated, ‘J throw you over! No, no. I 
shall merely interpret your disregard of my present advice to you 
to plead guilty as a plain expression of dissatisfaction with my 
services. I throw a client over! Never!’ 

‘ This is the first I have heard of your advice.’ 

‘My good sir, I have been pouring out advice for the past 
ten minutes.’ 

‘You've been a fat lot of use to me!’ cried Burrows with 
native coarseness. ‘Do you always do as little for your wages ?’ 
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BY MY FAITH 


He turned his back on the lawyer and addressed himself to me. 
‘I can’t understand how you do business at all, Mr. Froude, if 
you turn the whole bank upside down for a trifle like this. One 
would think that I had forged a cheque. You make a pretty 
show of generosity by not prosecuting, though, as you have lost 
nothing and I have gained nothing, I’m blessed if I see anything 
to prosecute for. Yes, I wrote the letter. Now are you 
satisfied ?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ answered I serenely. ‘Nothing remains but for 
you to leave the bank, and for me to communicate with Mrs. 
Penruddock.’ 

This shot took the miscreant in the chest, and staggered him. 

‘You will tell her?’ 

‘Of course. How otherwise can she fully appreciate her son- 
in-law’s talents ?’ 

The anger in his eyes gave place to a strange look of pain. 
‘Poor little Olive,’ he murmured. ‘Poor little girl. Then he 
turned away, and for the moment my heart found room for pity. 

My report to Mrs. Penruddock was acknowledged in person 
by her daughter, Miss Olive. The daughter had the mother’s 
steady eyes and the mother’s direct honesty of speech. 

‘Mr Froude,’ said she, ‘is it really all true about Alfred ?’ 

‘It is really true,’ I answered sadly. ‘There was no room for 
doubt at all, even setting aside his own confession.’ 

She sighed, and I felt that this small sign from her spoke 
more of sorrow than tears from a weaker woman. 

‘Why did he do it ?’ 

‘I fear that Mr. Burrows is one of those who turn naturally 
into crooked ways. He wanted certain information relative to 
your mother’s property, and finding me unwilling to help, thought 
to put aside my resistance with a lie. I question if he looked 
upon his action as a crime as all.’ 

‘Still, [do not understand. Why could not my mother a, 

‘There are reasons—family reasons—in which you are in- 
terested, why your mother could not permit him to see her title- 
deeds or give him any information with respect to them.’ 

‘Oh!’ She drew a long breath and the blood flamed in her 
cheeks. ‘So you know.’ 

‘I know nothing,’ I answered stolidly. 

‘I see that you know. And mother, poor dear mother, was 
afraid lest I should find it out. So she came to you, and told 
you—I know how brave she is; she told you as calmly as if she 
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were reading a story out of a book, and you could not see that 
her soul was in a red agony of shame. Poor dear little mother!’ 
And the younger Olive broke into hard sobs, which battered at 
the defences of my old heart. 

‘My dear young lady,’ I murmured. ‘My dear girl.’ . 

‘Mr. Froude,’ went on my visitor, when she had mastered her 
emotion, ‘I have known for years that my father and my mother 
—that they are not married. A little cousin told me when we 
were at school, and neither of us was old enough to understand 
what it meant. We hid the knowledge, my brother and I, at first 
as children in love with a secret, and afterwards of set purpose. 
We feared lest mother should fancy that she saw in chance looks 
and words a falling off in love and in respect, Mr. Froude.’ 

‘ My dear,’ I cried recklessly, ‘I think little of a sin which 
gave your mother such a daughter as you.’ 

She turned upon me eyes glittering with unfallen tears. 

‘Can you, too, respect my mother ?’ 

‘I respect and honour her. All moral laws, however just and 
necessary, must be administered in sympathy. Who am I to 
remember only faults, and to shut my mind against virtues, to 
call for punishment in Heaven when I can see the workings of 
God’s vengeance on earth? Has not your mother purged her sin 
in the years of fear lest you should one day withdraw your respect 
from her; in the years of regret—not that she has shared a good 
man’s life, but that her children have been born with the brand 
of shame upon them? You cannot soften her regret, but you 
can take away her fear.’ 

‘Shall I tell her, then ?’ 

‘My dear,’ I said, ‘I have lived among other people’s secrets 
all my life, and I have learned that few are worth the misery 
they breed in keeping.’ 

‘I understand. Yes, you are right. I can take away my 
mother’s fear.’ 

‘You can take it away. Not all at once, perhaps, but 
gradually. Then when your mother has the same faith in your 
constant affection as in that of your father, you may count your- 
self worthy to be saved with them or damned with them. It 
matters little, so long as you are not divided.’ 

And so she left me, to help bear her mother’s burden as became 
the gallant heart within her. 


BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


























THE EVILS OF PROPERTY. 


I po not think there has ever been much of the miser in my 
composition. And yet I can dimly recollect a time—it must 
have been before I went to school—when there were distinct 
signs of the hoarding tendency within me. This was, I presume, 
one of those cardinal points in the life of man when the slightest 
impulse one way or the other effects radical and remarkable 
changes. Had some incautious godfather, for example, given me 
a five-pound note (to spend, not to put in the bank) at that 
crisis, it is more than probable that I might have developed into 
a careful accumulator. By now, perhaps, I might have been a 
wealthy man, at the cost of much that makes life worth living. 
Fortunately, my godfathers—and indeed my other relations— 
displayed a noble and steadfast disinclination to go beyond the 
occasional and harmless half-sovereign. There is not much 
danger now of backsliding—except possibly in one direction. 
I have fought, one by one, most of the collector’s weaknesses, 
and overcome them. I have no longer the desire to accumulate 
postage stamps, birds’ eggs, butterflies, coins (even of the seventh 
Edward), prints, or rare editions. But books! I have still 
moments when a sort of madness seizes me, and the second-hand 
bookshop becomes a terrible temptation. If I had fifty pounds 
a year more I make no doubt that every room in the house would 
soon be lined with books. There is no more comfortable papering. 
But, on the whole, I do not know that I want that fifty pounds. 
Book-buying, however, is an amiable weakness, and I would 
not lightly say anything, being myself an author of several 
sufficiently unpopular volumes, to check the impulse in others. 
1 am no fanatic; and of all the gear with which we surround 
ourselves books are indisputably the pleasantest luxury. Yes, 
upon reflection I would encourage the library, among men of 
comfortable means. It need not interfere greatly with that 
priceless jewel of independence, so often lost in the midst of 
the countless trifles we gather round us for the adornment of our 
houses. But I would have my books, I think, handy and 
portable, There should certainly be nothing beyond an octavo 
in my library, for I would use it as a storehouse from which to 
draw travelling companions on my journeys. And even this 
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concession, I can see, would shackle me. It were better, perhaps, 
after all, to possess no more than could be carried comfortably in 
a portmanteau. 

I am glad to note that the love of property is diminishing in 
me gradually year by year. By degrees I am becoming emanci- 
pated from this thraldom; and I ascribe the cure in large 
measure to married life. When I look back upon myself as I 
was ten, twelve, and twenty years ago, I remark with an amused 
surprise the keenness with which I would defend my title to some 
trifling possession, claimed, perhaps, by a sister or a brother-in- 
law. I was jealous, as so many of us foolishly are, of giving up 
my rights. I will not say that the marriage service revealed my 
error to me in a flash, but it very soon became obvious that the 
pregnant words ‘ With all my worldly goods I thee endow’ had 


a more literal sense than I had imagined at the time. One by ~ 


one I watched Phyllis absorb my most cherished ornaments. My 
study, furnished at first with what remained of my college 
pictures and photographs, had to receive new and more artistic 
decoration ; my favourite books were transferred to the drawing- 
room; the chair specially bought for me to rest in after a day’s 
hard writing went the same road, because there was really 
nothing for old and stout visitors to sit on. I remember some 
slight annoyance over this at the time, but I can see now that it 
was better so. My last trace of resentment vanished, I think, 
before she began to use my writing-table (a magnificent roll-top 
desk with innumerable pigeon-holes) for the inditing of her own 
voluminous correspondence. How absurd it seems now that I 
should ever have resented losing the exclusive use of that massive 
piece of furniture! Since she acquired the habit of sharing it 
with me I do less work, which is no doubt much better for my 
health. I sit and listen to her pen—she uses a quill—squeaking 
with a feverish alacrity ; for Phyllis writes her letters without 
pausing to reflect, until she comes upon a word that she cannot 
spell; and thus I drowse away my evenings contentedly enough. 

The ordinary citizen who marries becomes at once a cogwheel 
in a complicated machine—his household ; just as his household 
is an unimportant fraction in the more complicated mechanism 
of the State. This is unavoidable, I imagine; and yet I would 
fain be as little of a cogwheel as possible. Only a modified 
independence, perhaps, is practicable for the married man. 
Deliberately he has made the exchange, and it would be ridi- 
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culous to complain of the fetters himself has riveted. But he 
may yet do something. He may, for example, live in a flat. I have 
always had a secret desire to do so myself; and there have been 
times when, for a few days, I have infected Phyllis with my own 
enthusiasm. From a flat, it is possible, at all events, to go away 
without making endless preparations. You lock your door, speak 
a word to the porter, and jump into a hansom cab, your modest 
luggage on the roof. Whereas with a house 

I write in a careless moment, or the words ‘ modest luggage’ 
would not have escaped me. No! Here, indeed, is one element 
of freedom dropped at the church door. You shall never again 
travel without one of those cumbrous arks with curved roof, 
delicately stuffed with layers of flimsy dresses. Bear in mind 
again that I write in no scornful spirit. I am not of those 
who imagine that ladies can travel without a reasonable provision 
of pretty clothes. It is their mission to be beautiful; they are 
the flowers of life; and how admirably do they (some of them) 
fulfil their mission! I know husbands who complain, who would 
cut their wives’ luggage down to a paltry portmanteau, who scoff 
cruelly at the vanity of woman. My good men, did you imagine 
when you entered upon the holy estate that you were going to 
gain everything and give nothing in exchange? Surely it is not 
much to ask that you should fasten the straps of your wife’s half- 
dozen trunks and packages, affix labels, help the staggering 
cabman convey one or two of the mammoths to the four-wheeler 
outside, and keep an eye on the collection through the journey ? 
Some men will grumble at anything. Light marching order is 
well enough for the bachelor; the married man cannot learn too 
early that it is mere false economy to crush an expensive dress. 
Let him cut down his own equipment if he will. Personally I 
have learned by experience to take half a portmanteau for my 
share; the other half will sometimes just hold the absolute 
necessaries crowded out of Phyllis’s boxes. 

Are we, then, to give up all hopes of independence, of that 
self-sufficiency (not in the modern and debased sense of the 
word) lauded by Aristotle? It is an obligation upon us 
to defer to the wishes of the beneficent creatures who have 
consented to share our lives. An obligation? It is much more : 
it should be our delight. To this end we must suffer cheerfully 
the accumulation of those little knick-knacks, those ‘ occasional ’ 
tables and chairs, those multitudinous cushions, cloths, rugs, 
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pictures, ornaments, that threaten by degrees to choke our 
homes. It does not greatly matter, if we can bring ourselves 
to regard them in the right spirit. At one time, I admit, they 
oppressed me. It seemed to me that they were so many nails 
clamping down the coffin-lid of freedom. But I see now that 
when the love of property has departed it matters not a whit 
how much your rooms are cluttered with furniture. All this 
gear is nothing to me. I have insured it for a reasonable sum 
against fire and burglary, and, save for the trouble of filling up 
forms, I care not how soon or in what manner it disappears. 
At present the only inconvenience I suffer from it is the periodical 
necessity of helping Phyllis move the various component parts 
into some new and more artistic scheme—a trifling annoyance, 
that would be a pleasure were I more amiably constituted. 


Much as I dislike being tied down, I own freely that I am - 


oppressed with a still greater dread at the thought of useless 
change. To my mind, furniture once put in position should not 
be rashly moved. Debate for a while, if you will, upon the best 
place for your piano before it arrives; when it comes, put it in 
its appointed corner without misgiving, and, in Heaven’s name, 
let it stay there. I could endure patiently—nay, gladly—the 
sight of my furniture as it now stands for the term of my natural 
life. The eye rests comfortably upon the old-established arrange- 
ment; it does not roam about, looking anxiously for some former 
landmark. But women are seldom built after this model. No 
self-respecting wife, I imagine, would dream of allowing her 
drawing-room furniture to stay unmoved for so much as three 
months. I should say little (merely noting it as a remarkable 
trait of character) if Phyllis confined herself to the drawing-room ; 
but she pervades the whole house with the spirit of unrest. I 
note her sometimes, as we sit in my study of an evening, eyeing 
some photograph or pipe-rack with a curious fixity of gaze. The 
next day, coming in from my afternoon walk to the club, some- 
thing in the appearance of the room strikes me—an indefinite 
sense of oppression. Another landmark has gone; my clock, 
perhaps, has been spirited from the mantelpiece to the top of 
the bookcase, or a new picture has replaced one of my cherished 
photographs of the college boat. Iam glad to notice that I can 
regard these changes now without serious discomposure. There 
was a time when they would have made me melancholy for 4 
whole evening. 
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Reading some weeks ago a favourite book of mine—it was 
one of the volumes of Greville’s ‘Memoirs’—I came upon the 
following passage and copied it out. I do not often take the 
trouble to transcribe fragments of this kind, but the picture of 
the happy subject of Mr. Greville’s sketch approached so nearly 
to my own ideal of good fortune that I went straightway for my 
note-book. And what lover of freedom would not read this with 
a quickening pulse ? 

Old Creevey is rather an extraordinary character. I know nothing of the 
early part of his history, but I believe he was an attorney or barrister; he married 
a widow, who died a few years ago; she had something, he nothing; he got 
into Parliament, belonged to the Whigs, displayed a good deal of shrewdness 
and humour, and was for some time very troublesome to the Tory Government 
by continually attacking abuses. After some time he lost his seat, and went to 
live at Brussels, where he became intimate with the Duke of Wellington. Then 
his wife died; upon which event he was thrown upon the world with about 
£200 a year or less, no home, few connections, a great many acquaintances, a 
good constitution, and extraordinary spirits. He possesses nothing but his 
clothes, no property of any sort; he leads a vagrant life, visiting a number of 
people who are delighted to have him, and sometimes roving about to various 
places, as fancy happens to direct, and staying till he has spent what money he 
has in his pockets. He has no servant, no home, no creditors; he buys every- 
thing as he wants it at the place he is at; he has no ties upon him, and has his 
time entirely at his own disposal and that of his friends. He is certainly a 
living proof that a man may be perfectly happy and exceedingly poor, or rather 
without riches, for he suffers none of the privations of poverty, and enjoys many 
of the advantages of wealth. I think he is the only man I know in society who 
possesses nothing. 

Before the widow died, I wonder greatly what may have been 
the late Mr. Creevey’s method of life. That might have been of 
value to the married man, as his later habits are, to my thinking, 
the brightest exemplar to the bachelor. But it is easy to imagine 
that his temporary home in Brussels—probably a lodging-house 
—was furnished with a lofty simplicity. What a subject for an 
‘Imaginary Conversation’ would be this of ‘Old Creevey’ and 
the Great Duke, ranging from the field of European politics to 
that of household economy! This undistinguished Whig ex-M.P. 
uolds in my esteem a place in English history hardly second to 
Hampden ; a true lover of liberty, he defied the conventions and 
popular opinion—an infinitely harder task than the opposing of 
an unconstitutional monarch. Yet there is, so far as I am aware, 
io statue of the heroic Creevey extant in these realms; an un- 
‘hinking country knows not his place of sepulture; even the 
American tourist does not stay to shed a hasty tear over his 
nodest tomb or mural tablet, if indeed it still survive. I should 
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like to see his portrait, which should certainly be in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

A house, even a flat, I suppose, implies servants, or at any 
rate a servant. It is necessary, much as we may deplore the 
tyranny of convention, to have someone who will answer the bell, 
receive packages, cook and wash up, and scrub the floors. I 
confess I should like to know how many servants the excellent 
Creevey employed in the days of his companionship with the 
widow. One, I suspect, at the most; and the master and his 
wife, gallant souls, were not above waiting upon themselves at 
table, and perhaps taking a turn at washing up the dishes or 
cleaning the knives. I stayed once with a family, and I count 
it one of my happiest recollections, who carried on their life on 
this principle of a glorified picnic, and we, the guests, did our 
share of the work and enjoyed it. In fact, when you come to 
think of it, is it not absurd for two people in reasonable health 
to demand the services of more than a single domestic? ‘If 
people come, I like them to be comfortable’ is the argument 
commonly used by the lady of the house. Women, with all their 
virtues, rarely have the courage to stray from the beaten track. 
But what really afflicts them when they talk in this strain is not 
so much a fear that Jones may not relish his wine if he has to 
pour it out for himself, but anxiety as to what Mrs. Jones may 
say when she gets home. With this feminine dread of criticism 
is conjoined a feminine spirit of emulation, and the two together 
land many households in the bankruptcy court. Celia, my sister- 
in-law, has two, or maybe four servants; why should I be less 
comfortable than Celia? This is the commonest of arguments, 
and I need not insist upon it. It applies with equal or greater 
strength when Celia has a new hat or a new summer dress. 
Simplicity, I fancy, is essentially a masculine virtue, and rare 
enough even among men. Yet it is possible to do something by 
insisting on its value as a pathway to the Higher Life. In theory 
I have already persuaded Phyllis of its advantages; she often 
pleases me at breakfast by her sarcastic comments on the follies 
of the rich; it is only in practice that her feminine instinct still 
sometimes masters her reason. In time I have hopes that we 
may win through to something remotely resembling the Creeveian 


Idea. 


E. H, Lacon Watson 
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TRAVELS WITH A T-SQUARE. 


For a fellow in quest of work—in this case a professional man 
hunting for a good permanent position—South Florida can hardly 
be esteemed a desirable base of operations. Having exhausted its 
possibilities from an architect’s point of view, having assured 
myself that no fortune was to be made in putting up thousand- 
dollar wooden mansions for colonists afflicted with a chronic 
shortness of cash, I perceived that clients were more expensive to 
cultivate than orange trees, and just as liable to unexpected ‘cold 
snaps.’ So I determined to quit the country before succumbing 
to the fatal dolce far niente habit of its seasoned settlers. 
Bidding a long farewell to all my hypothetical greatness as the 
Pugin-cum-Wren of the Flower State, I sold off house and land 
and entered upon the joys of travel. 

It was at Port Tampa, waiting for the New Orleans trading 
steamer, that I made an excellent beginning by falling in with 
a millionaire—my first, my only millionaire. We became quite 
chums. He was not a bit the conventional article one reads 
about in newspapers. He had been a ‘ Forty-niner’—+.e. in the 
earliest Californian gold-rush; and the regularity of his very 
ordinary features had been affected by casual premature explo- 
sions, insomuch that his countenance presented an archaic pattern 
of blue spots upon a yellow surface. He was a shrewd, pleasant 
man of simple habits, and treated me to much kindly advice 
and encouragement. But his infatuation for playing checkers 
(Anglice draughts) was only paralleled by a taste for raw onions, 
which he indulged with the-recklessness of a navvy. An excellent 
dinner was to be had at the Tampa Hotel. He laboured through 
it, however, without enthusiasm, until dessert came on. Then 
the coloured waiter would bring him his onion, which he tackled 
with great gusto, assisted by a huge pocket-knife. In an evening, 
playing checkers in the smoking-room, he would produce a sur- 
reptitious onion from his pocket and nibble—which has a singu- 
larly disconcerting effect upon an opponent. We went about a 
good deal together, and he was anxious that I should secure 
a good billet, but did not commission me with a cathedral or 
town-hall. On the contrary, he was emphatic on the advan- 
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tageous prospects of life in a shipping office, whilst I was pre- 
judiced in favour of keeping to one’s own profession. At that 
time I had scarcely realised that in America you can follow half a 
dozen professions in rapid sequence, with handicrafts ad lib. thrown 
in. Ifone doesn't answer, try the next. Through the millionaire’s 
influence I obtained a berth in a little cargo-boat bound for 
Mobile. I had made my first move. Florida was behind me. 
Mobile was a charming place, sleepy and quiet, with the air 
of having seen better days. There was little to see, nothing to 
do. Arriving there at early morning, I explored the town, and 
then loafed in orthodox fashion until the New Orleans train 
should start. By that time the ‘first fine careless rapture’ of my 
adventuring had begun to wear off. To get into New Orleans at 
six o'clock on a dull, damp evening, with the vaguest notions as 
to its possibilities, does not induce the most favourable view 
of the ‘Crescent City.’ But the necessity for finding work stared 
me somewhat grimly in the face; and I sought to mollify it by 
the fond delusion that everything was about to be for the best, in 
the best of all possible worlds. A fine old town of romantic and 
historic associations, New Orleans was now being revived and 
boomed by Northern capital. Yankee energy had come to the 
aid of her immemorial lassitude ; her decadence would be 
checked, her capabilities utilised. Surely here, if anywhere, 
there would be room for a draughtsman with a London training, 
having youth, health, and verve to back him. My first discovery 
was cheerful enough, in the shape of a restaurant where one 
could enjoy a good square meal. In Florida and the South 
generally, the normal hotel conception of dinner is to surround 
one with great numbers of small dishes containing fragments of 
unknown origin. Some of these fragments are with difficulty 
to be identified as steak, tomatoes, egg-plant, bird called at 
random chicken, hot cakes, hominy, and fish of sorts. In a 
sub-tropical climate one is naturally anxious as to the age and 
condition of his food; and should he be tempted to indiscretions, 
there are plenty of Jeremiahs to warn him of the consequences. 
‘Say, young man,’ an aged stranger once accosted me, ‘do you 
know what you're doing, washing down them bananas with 
whisky ? It’s the dead-sure nearest way to the cemetery.’ 
I dropped the fruit precipitately. ‘What’s the matter with 
them, anyway?’ ‘If you pour a glass of rye over a bunch of 
over-ripe bananas,’ says he, ‘it turns em into a raging hot-bed 
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of yellow-fever germs. It’s just a plateful of Yellow Jack. The 
bananas all turn into germs right away. So now you know.’ 

Actually to meet an edible young steak at close quarters, and 
to be allowed a steel knife with it instead of the usual blunt 
white-metal atrocity, was an unexpected pleasure. My spirits rose 
amazingly. I went forth inspired to conquest, and ready, in the 
words of the old Welsh song, to ‘drive the world before me.’ 
New Orleans is divided by Canal Street into two districts, ‘ up 
town’ and ‘down town.’ The former is chiefly inhabited by 
Americans, very wide awake, the latter by Creoles, mostly half 
asleep. I had read a lot about the place in G. W. Cable’s 
delightful books, and looked to encounter picturesqueness, pathos, 
bright colouring, at each corner—to find romance and old-world 
Iouisianian charm in everything But, so far as I could see, all 
these attributes were conspicuous by their absence. Dirt and decay 
appeared to be making a good fight for it against progress and 
business. The roads were in general filthy ; open gutters received 
all the water and offal; piles of old oyster-shells bestrewed the 
main street; and the most striking features of the landscape were 
the smells—to put it mildly. Of course, the wharves are always 
interesting, especially in the busy season, when cotton, rice, and 
sugar are coming in on the curiously-built Mississippi steamers ; 
and there are charming bits of old French and Spanish buildings 
here and there. But a little New Orleans goes a long way, 
especially if it is to windward of you. 

_ I went round the town taking outside views of the hotels. 
The ‘Charleston’ was one of the most famous. Its bar was 
certainly attractive and unusual, with the spacious, old-established 
air associated with the order of life in the South before the war. 
This was the room in which slaves used to be exhibited for sale ; 
most interesting and engrossing are the tales thereof which the 
habitual bar-loafer can invent for the stranger's information. I 
should like to have penetrated further into the ‘ Charleston,’ but, 
being unable to afford the best hotels, I decided to try the worst. 
By-and-by I found myself following a man and his wife who had 
come by the same train as myself, and were evidently engaged on 
like quest. In course of time we climbed the steep, uncarpeted 
stairs and stood in the ill-lighted, scantily furnished office of an 
hotel which I will call the ‘ Westminster.’ A seedy clerk sat 
behind a show-case of mouldy smoking paraphernalia, and a sleepy 
coloured man roused himself sufficiently to carry in the visitors’ 
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bags. While I interviewed the clerk, the couple I had tracked 
returned with haste and indignation, pursued by the expostulating 
porter, and departed in speechless disgust. It was unpropitious, 
but I was too tired to go further and fare worse ; and presently 
the clerk, the porter, the hotel proprietor, and myself formed a 
select coterie round the office stove, and descanted at length upon 
the good old times which had forsaken the ‘ Westminster’ for 
ever. Those were palmy days indeed, when the Southern Pacific 
opened for traffic, when New Orleans was thronged with emigrants 
of all nationalities on their way to fancied El] Dorados in Texas 
and New Mexico. These poor ignorant folk were overcharged, 
preyed upon, rooked and swindled right and left; they were sold 
shoddy tools, made to pay five dollars a bed, given Confederate 
greenbacks and worthless coin in exchange for their foreign 
money. The hotel people seemed mighty proud of the sharp 
practices by which they had enriched themselves at the expense 
of those unfortunate creatures; and I suppose I ought to have 
had misgivings on my own account; but, considering myself a 
veritable vacuus viator, I was but little in dread of these robbers. 

The next morning I started by making a list of the names 
and addresses of leading architects out of the city directory ; they 
were nearly all French, but I decided to begin with the English 
ones. In the first office I entered, the girl typewriter summoned 
a gentleman in shirt-sleeves, smoking a huge cigar. He was 
friendly and conversational, but—‘ Well, no, they didn’t want a 
draughtsman ; a client or two they would not object to. He was 
sorry he had no work for me, but as he had only been twenty 
years in the place and happened to be a native, perhaps business 
was too much to expect, especially when those derned Northerners 
chipped in with their iron-frame constructions and persuaded 
folks that they were the only people who could put up tall 
buildings.’ I found that he referred to a particular new firm who 
were putting up a building in the New York manner, and resolved 
to try my luck there. Number One came to the top of the stairs 
and shouted after me, ‘ Say, friend, are you fond of starving? If 
you ain’t, you'd better get out of thistown. It’s broke.’ Somehow 
the stairs of other offices seemed harder to climb after this 
encouragement, and dismally I recalled a certain passage in the 
Dwina Commedia. 

The Yankee firm’s office was in a shed at the works, which 
consisted of a shallow hole in the ground and masses of concrete 
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accompanied by piles of iron girders. A notice on the shed pro- 
claimed that no more hands were wanted, and I was sharply 
referred to this on beginning to recite my usual formula. They 
had all the draughtsmen they needed, and another was coming 
along with the next load of iron-work, apparently chucked in by 
the contractor as a make-weight. I left, disliking the Yankee firm 
as cordially as Number One did, and selected one of the foreign 
names I had taken down. There at least I hoped for a polite 
reception ; nor was I disappointed, though it was al] expressed in 
pantomime. The gentleman in question had hardly a word of 
English, and my French was but a broken reed in emergencies. 
We bowed and smiled, shrugged and nodded ; but the result was 
that (outside again) I crossed out all the French names on my 
list. In two days I had tried after this manner every available 
office in the town. In not one of them did I get so far as an 
opportunity of mentioning my qualifications. One man, indeed, 
wanted a mammoth perspective in oils (as an advertisement to 
hang in an hotel), but I drew the line at mammoth perspective in 
oils, and that was the only line I did draw in New Orleans. Dis- 
enchanted and disheartened, I made shift to hope for better luck 
next time, and was glad to find myself on board the night train 
bound for San Francisco. The Southern Pacific, or ‘Sunset 
Route,’ skirts the Gulf shores, then runs through the grassy 
illimitable plains of Texas and across the arid alkali deserts, inter 

sected by mountain ranges, which constitute Arizona. The blank 
monotony of the journey is broken only by stoppages at the 
stations, oases in this barren land; they are planted about with 
greenery, and are welcome both to wearied eye and dusty throat. 
The cars are crowded with emigrants, tramps, foreigners, and 
people down on their luck—a motley malodorous crowd. Should 
one seek to escape the vitiated atmosphere by standing outside on 
the ‘stoop,’ or on the platform between two cars, he runs much 
risk—especially at night—of being attacked by stealth from 
behind, robbed, and thrown overboard. I have come across men 
who had been assailed in this manner, and whose narrow escapes 
were due to luck as much as to pluck. One is supposed to pur- 
chase rough bedding from an agent before starting, but for various 
reasons I decided to dispense with a ‘sleeper,’ and sat in talk 
with a most entertaining drummer (commercial traveller). He 
was going round the States in the wholesale furnishing line ; also, 
he had two profitable patents of his own. One was a miraculous 
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and economic furniture polish, and the other an embalming fluid, 
I suspected them to be radically the same. In America all 
corpses areembalmed. The undertaker fetches away the deceased 
as soon as may be, and injects a preparation into the main artery 
which shall preserve the body for a few days in a fit condition for 
the funeral ‘reception —its last social function. There is an 
inconceivable ghastliness about the whole affair—the special sham 
dress suit without any back, the display of shirt-studs and sleeve- 
links, the cosmetics ... Thank goodness we have no such 
exhibitions in England. My drummer’s first move on reaching a 
town was to secure a small hall or large room ; then, on his way 
to the furniture stores, he would leave handbills at the various 
undertakers, announcing that the world-famed confidential lecture 
by Prof. ——, the celebrated embalmist and Egyptian traveller, 
would take place that evening. Having borrowed a corpse froma 
hospital or undertaker for the purposes of illustration, he would 
bring off the demonstration with great éclat and book no end of 
orders. One town, however, he kept clear of. In despatching 
goods there to order, the labels had got mixed in process of bottling, 
so that he unluckily sent the furniture polish by mistake. He 
wanted me to go into business with him, and held out promise of 
exceeding prosperity ; but I had neither sufficient gift of the gab 
nor any desire to act as understudy for the embalmee. Still, I 
made a note of his address ; one never knows to what base uses 
one may come at last. I had known a man who, being stranded 
in Jacksonville without means to keep him going more than a 
week, invested in a batch of penny dreadfuls, and made a very 
decent living by leaving them ‘on sale or return’ in the hands of 
the female portion of the community. The good ladies would 
not buy them on sight, but being left an hour or so in propinquity 
with highly flavoured fiction of enthralling sensationalism, they 
succumbed ; they could not forego the finishing of a tale. 

It was a blessed relief to find one’s self in the open air of 
San Francisco. A more complete contrast to New Orleans could 
hardly be imagined—breezy, bracing, hilly, full of life and 
go-aheadness; hardly a nigger to be seen, but Celestials ad 
infinitum. I took up temporary quarters in a cheap hotel. 
There were two extremely agreeable men staying there, with 
whom I struck up acquaintance. They were so similar—twins, 
no doubt—that one could not identify them apart. Hearing that 
I was in want of employment, they showed a kindly interest, 
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and would discuss in an evening my attempts and failures of the 
previous day. They were most anxious to dissuade me from 
becoming unduly depressed for lack of immediate success. I 
could not comprehend their reason for rubbing it in so. ‘No 
man,’ they said, ‘in reasonable health and willing to work should 
be brought to contemplate suicide, much less commit it.’ This 
savoured of the obvious. ‘Besides,’ they added, ‘if you really 
are in a corner and can’t get a job of any sort, we could always 
find you one, if it’s only in the sawdust.’ Grateful but be- 
wildered, I enquired what calling they followed, and in what way 
one might stave off suicide by sawdust? They explained that 
my predecessor in Room 16 was a young Englishman, who, being 
stony-broke and quite unable to discover employment, had put 
(with a revolver bullet) what he hoped would be an end to his 
difficulties. People had subsequently fought shy of Room 16, 
until I in all innocence engaged it; and the great twin brethren 
guessed they didn’t want another shooting business. In them- 
selves they were circus proprietors of old-established fame, in 
winter quarters, just about to complete their company and take 
to the road again; and I could have a comfortable billet with 
them anyway. I went down to their gymnasium in the base- 
ment, and watched them and their artists at practice. But the 
gay roving circus life, which would have comprehended all joys 
to a boy of thirteen, allures one less forcibly at twenty-three. So 
I went on laying siege to various architects’ offices; and for a 
month without a particle of result. Between whiles I haunted 
the quays, crowded then with English shipping; and did China 
Town, opium dens and all; but things began to look very black. 
Apparently there was not a red cent to be made in San Francisco, 
except by the Chinese. I met other unemployed draughtsmen, 
some of whom had been out of work for a year. I took to 
patronising the ‘ free lunches,’ those admirable institutions where 
you have soup, meat, fish, two vegetables, plenty of salad, butter, 
ham, cheese, and dessert all thrown in for a fifteen cent drink. 
Moreover, you can sit down and eat in comfort. Some charge 
only ten cents, but their soup is open to suspicion. How it pays, 
I cannot conceive; but living is very cheap in "Frisco. At 
last I chanced upon a firm composed of a Dutchman and an 
Irishman, who engaged me, and set me down to draw frame 
houses which should resemble stone ones in general design and 
detail, The Irish partner was a clever pleasant fellow, but the 
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Dutchman expended his talents in marking on the plans the 
positions of the gas-brackets in the various rooms. At any inter- 
ruption of this intricate performance, he would appear quite 
distracted ; he expected the whole office to remain in a state of 
suppressed excitement, and to emit a murmured chorus of ad- 
miration when he should announce a job as finished. In an 
audacious moment, I brought about my dramatic exit from this 
office by carefully marking-in the gas in a set of drawings which 
I had completed—just to see what would happen. Plenty 
happened. During an interval between the Dutchman’s paroxysms 
of inarticulate rage, I asked him to raise my salary. The rest 
is silence—in polite society. 

After this I spent a period of exceeding hustle with a man 
who wanted temporary help in the completion of a hotel and 
theatre. We had to work in a wooden structure on the theatre 
site, and were constantly invaded by blue-chinned gentlemen 
connected with the coming show, who had evidently never heard of 
draughtsmen before, and were always very surprised and sorry 
for us. Lastly, I was offered a billet at a mausoleum architect’s. 
After a brief experience of sepulchral art reduced to its lowest 
ebb, of urns, pilasters, and lachrymose angelic forms, I began to 
smell the dust above the rose; and my unrest was still further 
perturbed by a letter from a former friend in Florida. He was a 
young Englishman of good family; and, having no profession to 
handicap him, he had not disdained to run through the whole 
gamut of possible and impossible avocations, with a flexibility 
worthy of any American. He had toiled in rapid sequence as 
cook, bricklayer, gardener, bar-keeper, saw-miller; he had en- 
joyed, he declared, a vivid foretaste of hell, by stoking on board 
a tugboat in the Gulf of Mexico, working his passage to Mobile; 
he had acted as diver, cooper, furniture-remover, and cigar-hox 
maker. ‘I have reported,’ he continued, ‘for a weekly paper, 
nailed beancrates at seventy-five cents per hundred, wheeled coal 
during a strike at fifty cents an hour, measured cypress, lumber, 
and mahogany; concocted an advertising scheme connected with 
theatrical programmes, also one with French calendars, and been 
assistant manager at a theatre in New Orleans, where I supported 
the divine Sarah. I have “drummed” pickles, albums, picture- 
books, photographs, worked for an insurance company, had charge 
of a lunatic, not a very tame one at that; worked as a clothing 
salesman, been in charge of the stores at a large night restaurant 
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(twelve hours’ work at a stretch, and hardly time to get one’s 
meals); and am now—having never done any office work of any 
kind—second clerk in the office of the T. & P. Railway.’ 

The world was wide, it was evident; nobody need despair. 
Adventures were still to the adventurous. I left a hundred- 
thousand dollar mausoleum uncompleted, set out to try my luck 
in pastures new, and took a ticket for Chicago. Denver was a 
pasture so aggressively new that I could not stomach the idea of 
stopping there ; it was crude enough to give one a face-ache. I 
went back hastily to Salt Lake City. One might not have 
another opportunity of visiting the ‘City of the Saints;’ also I 
had noticed a newspaper advertisement from an architect there, 
offering good salaries to competent assistants. In the town, 
dominated by the great white granite Mormon Temple, I did not 
find much to admire. It was all very large and prosperous and 
platitudinous, but the buildings and the ladies were equally 
plain; there was nothing to make one regret the abolition of 
polygamy. The advertiser turned out to be a German in much 
need of office help; I did not like him or his practice, but his 
persistent endeavours to override every objection I could urge 
made it most difficult to evade him. I said the place would be 
too expensive for me, and he took me round to a first-rate boarding- 
house with easy terms. I suggested that I should be a serious 
loser through having to sacrifice my ticket to Chicago; and he 
promptly met that by marching me off to a scalper (one who buys 
return or unused tickets, a more or less illegal operation), who 
would pay a good price. I was driven to my last ditch; no 
excuse seemed valid to him. Apparently the only resource 
available would be a furtive and shameful flight, and yet I had a 
violent, instinctive dislike of the man. The scalper saved the 
situation ; he offered thirteen dollars for my ticket. By a blessed 
inspiration, I avowed that thirteen was an unlucky number, and 
that the boarding-house had also been 13 Street. Nothing 
should induce me to remain, yea, even in so attractive and 
salubrious a spot as Salt Lake City, when two thirteens, like 
boding shadows, stood to bar the very outset of my career. The 
German acquiesced in this view much more readily than I had 
expected. He confessed that undoubtedly there was something 
in it, if only a queer coincidence; he ‘ guessed there was more 
in these signs than people thought. He himself was steeped in 
bad luck—never could get a good assistant to stay more than 
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two months with him—something unforeseen always turned up 
to take the fellow away.’ I am quite sure it did. A free man 
once more, I parted from him with effusion in proportion to my 
relief, and left for Chicago by a train timed for 6.13. 

I stayed a week in Chicago; it is built on a swamp, and has 
nothing in the world to recommend it. After the crisp, if dusty, 
air of San Francisco, the place seemed swampy in all its tendencies. 
It was so depressing that I did not even call at any offices. I 
saw an advertisement from an architect at a place near Cincinnati, 
and that headed me towards the ‘Queen City of the West,’ only 
it isn’t the West now. I knew nothing whatever about Cincinnati, 
except that all the Americans in the late Mr. Grant Allen’s 
novels appeared to hail inevitably thence, and that singularly 
unflattering accounts of the place had been penned by Mrs. 
Trollope and others. However, I had to keep ‘moving on, 
prodded by the truncheon of stern necessity; so to Cincinnati 
I went, and right into the first office I came across. On this 
occasion some freak, or instinct, inspired me to try the effect of 
sending in my card to the chief, and asking for an interview. It 
was a reckless and unprecedented proceeding, but I took the risk, 
and my prophetic soul was for once justified by the result. The 
boss came out of his private room, fingering the card with a 
wondering air, and asked me to state my business, which I did 
at some length. It was the first chance I had had to expatiate 
on my qualifications, and would probably be the last. The 
presence of another young man, who was obviously on the same 
errand, urged me to flights of eloquence which surprised myself 
even more than they did the outer office. Seeing the boss about 
to attempt to speak, I forestalled him by pulling out my articles 
on parchment, with their costly, elaborate stamp; I insisted on 
his perusing this appalling document. With an eager eye I 
watched him floundering through the intricacies of legal parlance, 
getting more hopelessly befogged at each step, and horribly 
bewildered by such unusual tactics. In two minutes he had 
capitulated. ‘Yes, if I liked to come for a week, he guessed he 
could give me work. As to salary, leave that to him; he would 
pay me what I was worth at the end of the week.’ . . . Within 
an hour’s time I was installed in the most comfortable drawing- 
office, among the most companionable fellows I had ever known. 

There was no further need for me to contemplate the idea 
of becoming a shipping-clerk, an embalmer, or a sawdust evolu- 
tionist. I had not come six thousand miles for nothing. 










































TO THE GRAVE OF MY BABY TWIN SISTER 
AT SHIALI. 


Far in the forest, where the banyans wave 
In the lone hollow, where the thorns may grow 
On thine uncared-for grave, 
Deep be thy rest, love, through the unnumbered years ; 
Be ours the loss and longing, and unavailing tears. 


d 
In the far country where the spiced airs blow, 
i 


I would have loved her dearly—day by day 
More dearly—yet, oh God! how still she lies | 
In that wild jungle thicket leagues away, 
While India’s starlit skies 
Glitter impassive on the grave below ; 
And yet, my more than sister, it was better so. 


Oh Beatrice, rightly named! blessed at birth, 
And doubly blest when angel wings were spread 
And took thee, sinless, from the stress of earth 
To the undying dead ; 
To that abiding peace, that longed-for home 
Which men, in faltering accents, name ‘ The life to come.’ 


Never to love, nor lose—never to feel 
The voiceless anguish or the numb regret, 
The wounds that no philosophy may heal, 
And death alone forget— 
The lot of this poor world, that mocks and mourns 
In purple and fine linen, and a crown of thorns. 


And so, sleep on, while ages come and go, 
And kiss thy name out with forgetful moss ; 
Sleep, little sister, where the banyans grow, 
Under the Southern Cross— 
Sign of the Son of Man in heaven above, 
‘A sign which shall be spoken against,’ of death and death- 
less love. 
M. HorsFAL. 











SERVANTS AND SERVICE IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, TOWN AND COUNTRY. . 


I. 


WuEN Garrick in 1759 put on the stage that trifling farce of 
James Townley’s, ‘High Life Below Stairs,’ he was recording, 
poor as play and plot are, one of those rounded little satires upon 
his day which Moliére has taught us to look to for truth in 
miniature. Two sure mirrors to its social customs does every 
period set up, the comic stage and the comments of the intelligent 
foreigner—amirrors reflecting in isolated gleams and flashes those 


subtle influences within the house of life which underlie and yet ~ 


never can crystallise into history, because so essentially the 
expression of human nature and human intercourse—varying, 
variable, yet always the same, constant in inconsistency—giving 
us, as it were, a series of skeleton pictures to limn in, salient 
characteristics which are the landmarks to the character of the 
whole. 

Comedy is one-sided, true—the searchlight illuminating 
weaknesses, not the steady beacon-fire of impartial and well- 
regulated criticism. There was no idea in Townley’s or Garrick’s 
mind of presenting the brighter side of the question, those hap- 
pier conditions which could and did exist even in the eighteenth 
century domestic relations between ‘master and man.’ His 
dramatis persone are bad masters who make bad servants; good 
masters who are the prey to their own truth; with one good 
servant—who is distrusted for the very honesty which forbad 
plausible lying. Yet if an incomplete, it is an indispensable 
picture to any description of the century. The aping by the ser- 
vant of the manners, morals, names, and speech of the guests and 
masters gives the play its title :— 

‘What an insufferable piece of assurance it is,’ says one of 
the masters, disguised as a spy and onlooker, ‘in some of these 
fellows to affect and imitate their masters’ manners.’ ‘ What 
manners must those be which they can so imitate!’ comes the 
retort. 


Come here, fellow servant, and listen to me, 
I'll show you how those of superior degree 
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Are only dependants, no better than we. 
Both high and low in his degree 
*Tis here fellow servant, and there fellow servant, 
And all in a livery. 
See yonder fine spark in embroidery drest, 
Who bows to the great, and if they smile is blest. 
What is he, i’ faith, but a servant at best ? 
Then we'll drink like our betters, laugh, sing, and love, 
And when sick of one place to another we'll move, 
For with little and great the best joy is to rove! 


And then follow ‘ Advices for Conduct’ to Footman, Groom, and 


Coachman. 
F. Let it for ever be your plan 
To be the master, not the man, 
And do as little as you can. 
G. Never allow your master able 
To judge of matter in the stable. 
If he should roughly speak his mind, 
Or to dismiss you seem inclined, 
Lame the best horse, and break his wind. 
C. If your good master on you dotes, 
Ne’er leave his house to serve a stranger, 
But pocket hay and straw and oats, 
And let the horses eat the manger. 


There lies a whole world of meaning beneath the doggerel ; it 
is the keynote to the governing principle of the society it satirises. 
Never was there a period when in town circles—country life was 
more simple, and consequently more exempt from these particular 
temptations—the morality dictating the domestic relations was 
lower than during the eighteenth century; at the depths of 
degradation because governed by that worst form of immorality, 
self-interest and a money-standard. The conduct of the few 
statesmen, such as Walpole, Pitt, and Canning, who left office as 
poor as they entered it, only accentuates the utter corruption of 
the system of government they served. Bribery ruled politics: 
‘interest’ every avenue to advance in the professions. Disruption 
was in the air; constant plots and rebellions against the reigning 
dynasty at home, and wars abroad, had loosened the old feudal 
instincts, broken down the mutual dependence of class on class, 
weakened the natural social distinctions with their privileges and 
responsibilities, instead bringing in all kinds of half-digested 
foreign notions and customs, incompletely understood, and then by 
the wrong people. The great Methodist revival did not touch the 
upper classes, nor as yet the new philanthropic movement which 
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spells such names as Burke, Howard, and Raikes, and whose 
ultimate results were to leaven society to its topmost layer. 

What is one to think of a state of society which made it 
possible for such an advertisement as this to appear in a public 
newspaper? It is from the ‘New York Gazette,’ so. late as 
May 1, 1774: 

Servants just arrived from Scotland, to be sold on board the Commerce, 
Captain Fergusson, master, lying at the Ferry Stairs, among which are a number 
of weavers, taylors, blacksmiths, nailers, shoemakers, butchers, hatters, and 
spinsters, 14 to 35 years of age. For terms apply to Henry White, or said 
master on board. 


There was need of a Clarkson and a Wilberforce at home! 
‘Everyone laughs if one talks of religion,’ said Montesquieu, 
commenting upon what he saw of London life. There was nothing 


to promote disinterestedness, or fidelity, or the feeling of personal _ 


attachment, and meantime the spirit of successful commercialism 
and the desire for gain were sweeping in as predominating in- 
fluences. Everything had its price, from a borough seat to the 
post of gaoler in a common debtors’ prison. Walpole’s cynical 
addition, ‘And every man his price,’ was true at least of the 
‘system.’ 

Extraordinarily obvious too must the evil have been, to draw 
out so harsh a comment as the Italian Jesuit Baptista Angeloni 
makes in his ‘ Letters.’ 

He came to England about 1736, describing his impressions 
of the English nation with the penetrating acumen given by his 
training, even if prejudiced in favour of foreign customs. He 
puts his finger at once not only on the blot, but upon its cause— 
want of simplicity in living ; that corrupting factor in social condi- 
tions, bound to bring in its train presently a host of low motives 
in conduct, a false conception of life’s uses, a false estimate of 
its blessings, necessarily damaging to character, since the continual 
striving after effect simply in fact spells ‘self’ ‘The servant 
hears this theory of conduct promulgated whilst he stands behind 
his master’s chair; he sees him practise it in life, and like a good 
pupil follows his example. The kingdom,’ goes on Angeloni, 
‘appears to me like those fruits which are extremely fair to the 
eye, and rotten at the core: the malady has begun from the heart. 
In this country profusion is luxury, and whatever costs most 
money is always extremely polite. For that reason,’ he continues 
sarcastically, alluding to the appalling custom that prevailed of 
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vailsgiving, ‘ tipping’ as we call it now, ‘ it is polite to dine with 
the nobility, where you pay the servants for ten times as much as 
you eat !’ 

Now this ‘vails’ system it is which marks down, as it were, 
the utterly debased condition of ‘service’ in the eighteenth- 
century town circles. Contemporaries, both English and foreign, 
realised it. 

This giving of vails (says Angeloni) makes the place of a domestic a more 
comfortable place than many small trades. The nobility of no nations appear 
so mean as the English. My lord looks on whilst his guest discharges the house 
by paying the servants, and no domestics are so insolent and so inattentive 


because they know it is not from his lordship’s hands they receive their 
money. 


Vailsgiving was not an old custom, only reaching this height 
of absurd excess with the eighteenth century. It was an abuse 
of the time-honoured largesse which on the conclusion of a royal 
visit used to be distributed by the king amongst the servants of 
his entertainer’s household, the host having the honour of kissing 
the royal hand. But, like many another well-intentioned and 
harmless fashion, it grew into accord with the temper of its age. 
Even so late as 1818 Dr. William King, Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, described it as ‘a grievance demanding the inter- 
position of law.’ 

In 1799, Meister in his ‘ Letters in England’ comments upon 
the men in the packet boat asking for gratuities, and stoically 
observes: ‘It is a matter of account. In this country every 
individual from the lord to the coachman seems to know better 
than in any other what is his just due, and what his fare is to be.’ 
A foreigner might well be surprised at being called on to ‘ pay for 
his dinner,’ while the host stood by! One ‘ quiz’ wrote up over 
the door of his entertainer, ‘ Fees for dining here are three half- 
crowns to be paid to the porter on entering the house: peers and 
peeresses to pay what more they think proper!’ The Duke of 
Ormond once asked Lord Poer, a Roman Catholic Irish peer, an 
officer of distinction and renown in the service of France, to dine. 
He refused, and on being pressed again and again, at last said, 
‘If your grace will give me a guinea each time to pay your 
servants, I will. I am too poor else!’ 

It was said that an English nobleman seldom got away from a 
dinner party under ten guineas in ‘ fees,’ distinguished foreigners 
being mulcted in twenty guineas! 
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There appeared in 1754 a letter in ‘The World’ containing a 
scathing little satire which sums up very aptly the position in 
which both host and guest were placed by the abominable 
custom. 

I will teach you how to dine with a duke without being in any sense under 
an obligation. You musé know that this noble lord, like others of his quality, 
keeps a great number of servants, which servants, when you sit down to table, 
his lordship, out of great complaisance, immediately makes over to you, and they 
become your servants pro tempore. They get about you, are very diligent, fetch 
you whatever you call for, and retire with the tablecloth. You see no more of 
them till you want to go away. Then they are all ready again at your command, 
and instead of that form which you observed them standing in at table, they are 
drawn into two lines right and left, and make a lane, which you are to pass 
through before you can get to the door. Now it is your business to discharge the 
servants, and for the purpose you are to take out your money, ply it first on your 
right hand, then on your left, then on your right, and then on your left again, till 
you find yourself in the street. And from thence comes that common method 
which all regular people observe of ‘ paying as you go.’ _I know not so ridiculous 
@ personage as the master of the house on such occasions. He attends you to 
the door with much ceremony, but is so conscious of the awkward appearance he 
must make as a witness to the expenses of his guests that you can observe him 
placing himself in a position that he would have it supposed conceals from him 
the inhospitable transactions that are going on under his roof. He wears the 
silly look of an innocent man who has unfortunately broke in upon the retire- 
ment of two lovers, and is ready to affect, with great simplicity, that he has seen 
nothing ! 

Some hosts did indeed rebel against the indignity. The Duke 
of Norfolk, Sir Francis Dashwood, and Mr. Spencer amongst the 
leaders of fashion had the courage to abolish the custom altogether 
from their houses, increasing the servants’ wages instead. 

The Society of Clerks in Edinburgh in 1760 actually promul- 
gated a ‘System of Defence’ against it, enacting that after Whit- 
sunday 1760 all their servants should be forbidden to take vails, 
and that no members should give drink money. The reasons 
given were simple and obvious: 


It is destructive of the morals of servants, and discreditable to the police of 
the kingdom; an interruption to hospitality and a tax on the hospitality of 
friends. 


This example was presently followed by the Faculty of 
Advocates, the Opera Club in London, the members of the Grand 
Jury in Northumberland, and the combined gentlemen of Wilt- 
shire. The attempt at reform showed how deeply rooted was the 
necessity. 

Other less strong-minded persons succumbed to the evil, only 
making the best of a bad position by rendering it ludicrous. 
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There is a story told of Lord Taaffe, an eccentric Irish nobleman, 
that his habit was to attend his guests to the door, and if they 
offered money, to say, ‘If you do give, give it to me, for it was I 
that did buy the dinner!’ 

Another, aptly illustrating to what a level the laws governing 
social intercourse, manners, and hospitality had come, is told of a 
well-known colonel, who, whilst sitting at dinner, inquired of his 
host the names of his servants; ‘for I cannot pay for such a 
good dinner, but I should like to remember the gentlemen in my 
will!’ 

One eccentric nobleman passing through the double row of 
servants all drawn up in array, solemnly shook each expectant 
hand, inquired after the owner’s health, and distributed golden 
pippins ! 

Another, after patiently redeeming his hat, sword, cane, and 
cloak, to the very bottom of his purse, turned to the two remain- 
ing fellows waiting obsequiously, laden with one glove apiece, 
and affably remarked, ‘ Keep those, I will not trouble to buy them 
again. They are old and not worth a shilling !’ 

Life was made not worth living, certainly a dinner not worth 
eating, to non-payers, however. The harness was cut off the 
horses of ‘stingy’ guests, or the axle pins of their carriage wheels 
slyly taken out. The humorous side of this picture is well given 
by a correspondent to ‘The Tatler,’ who ‘ dined and did not pay.’ 

Iam a marked man. If I ask for beer, I am put off with a piece of bread. If 
I am bold enough to ask for wine, after a delay which would take away the 
relish were it good, I receive a mixture of the whole sideboard in a gravy glass. 
If I hold up my plate nobody sees me, so that I am forced to eat mutton with 
fish sauce, and pickles with my apple-pie! 

A servant, when ‘interviewed,’ remarked, in defence of the 
fashion: ‘It keeps off the impertinence of poor gentlemen, who 
may be glad of a good dinner, and supports a decorum and 
dignity !’ 

There could be no arguments in justification, but the reasons, 
and excuses, for the extent of the canker were succinctly summed 
up by some wag, who, while scarcely meaning to be taken 
seriously, has, in fact, placed on record an admirable illustration 
from his own times of the proverb, Celui qui s’excuse, s’accuse. 

Many servants (says he) are in the service of younger brothers, where non- 
payment of wages can only be remedied by the bounty of ladies of quality, who 


are fond of acold chicken at the lodgings of the said master. Secondly, the 
custom is necessary to the welfare of servants, since many ladies of fashion steal 
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the carl-money and wax candles [the recognised ‘ perquisites’ of the attendants} 
at the routs and dinners. Thirdly, the domestics of people of quality have 
nothing todo. They have, therefore, to amuse their idle hours somehow, which 
is expensive. And fourthly, others have such bad-humoured masters that their 
spirits are quite broken, and really some compensation is necessary ! 


As to the servants being badly paid, Angeloni declared they 
received far higher wages and were better fed in England than in 
any other country on earth. ‘The common maids have tea twice 
a day in all the parade of quality, they make it their bargain, and 
this very article amounts to as much as the wages of servants in 
Italy.’ Comparing the status of foreign with English servants, 
he remarks that in the Italy and France of his day a servant 
changing his situation lost his character, together with his chance 
of a pension in old age, and that so both French and Italian 
servants, though receiving half the wages of the English, not 
reckoning ‘vails,’ were on a much higher level, since faithful 
service was made its own reward, and good principles of character 
the essential conditions of employment. Angeloni was the critic 
of the world of fashion ; but another contemporary, one of the Ducs 
de la Rochefoucauld, resident in England, and recording his impres- 
sions of provincial domestic life, seems to have been equally struck 
by the degree of actual comfort in which servants lived. He is 
describing the household of an ordinary English country gentle- 
man, and according to him the servants formed the most expen- 
sive item in the yearly expenditure, on account of the lavish way 
in which they were clothed and fed. ‘Cette nourriture est 
immense!’ he exclaims. ‘They are always at table, which is 
kept laden with cold meats, tea, and other things from morning 
to night; and are the laziest of people, with no duties beyond 
waiting at table, and occasionally dressing wigs!’ 

It is worth noting how amazed both foreigners seem to have 
been at the habit of constant tea-drinking permitted to servants. 
Tea was selling then at something like twenty-five shillings a 
pound ; it was a fashionable luxury. Contemporary diarists are 
constantly referring to the ‘exorbitant practice of tea-drinking.’ 
In 1741 there was consumed about 750,000 pounds in England. 
Only the rich could really afford it, and for servants to claim it as 
a right marks incidentally their strong position. Perhaps the 
scarcity— of women servants in particular, and in town—of which 
Defoe so bitterly complains, accounts in part for their being so 
well able to dictate terms. ‘Instead of thirty or forty shillings, 
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they now ask six or eight pounds a year,’ he exclaims indignantly. 
His complaints, and picture of the Insubordinate Town-maid, 
unconsciously afford an excellent illustration of the contrast 
between the conditions of service in town and in the country. 
A country girl comes up, he tells us, to a place at three pounds 
a year, and no sooner is she settled than a committee of servant- 
maids wait on her, who force her to insist on higher wages or else 
give warning. 

Nothing but silks and satins now for kitchen-wenches; a hard matter it is 
to know maid from mistress by their dress! Immediately the change begins : 
the neat’s leathern shoes must be exchanged for laced ones with high heels, yarn 
stockings for fine worsted ones with silk clocks! Her high wooden pattens are 


kickt away for leathern clogs, and she must needs have a hoop, while her good 
linsey woolsey skirts are exchanged for silk ones four or five yards wide ! 


Defoe is very rampant on the subject of reform. He proposed to 
make a law that forty shillings a year should be the fixed rate 
of wage for women servants, rising to five pounds, but not beyond, 
and only after seven years’ service. It was probably very seldom 
that any town servant stayed seven years in one place, but we 
are reminded of an ancient custom which existed in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, which bestowed a bounty of ten pounds 
upon any girl who remained seven years within its borders. 
Defoe also wished to make the wearing of liveries compulsory and 
universal. They were already, however, a considerable addition 
to expenditure in houses where worn, being always provided at 
the master’s expense. In a little book published early in the 
century we find a scale of expenditure laid down for a ‘ gentle- 
man’s household consisting of twenty-five or thirty persons, with 
twenty or twenty-five servants,’ all to live ‘genteelly and 
pleasantly’ on 1,200/. a year, which allows 170/. in wages and 
501. or 551. for liveries. 1,200/. income then represents about 
10,000/. in our money nowadays. The actual wages of servants 
in town were not fixed, ‘vails’ and perquisites making their 
staple income. ‘ Card-money ’ was the chief source, the servants 
being supposed to provide all cards used for play, and the players 
to leave some small sum behind them on the table. In those 
times of universal card-playing, when every man, woman, and 
child in London society made it their daily occupation, the 
‘yearly revenue’ must have been considerable, 

The duties of servants, either in town or country, were 
extremely varied—in the former because of the entire lack of 
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all domestic regulation ; in the latter because the simplicity of life 
made of the household one family, and the servants so identified 
their interests with those of their masters that they were ready 
and willing to turn their hands to anything. Here in the 
‘ Public Advertiser’ of 1776 we find a footman wanted to ‘shave, 
and dress wigs,’ a year’s character being the only other qualifica- 
tion asked for. Another must be ‘used to rural affairs and the 
baking of household bread.’ Here is one gentleman who needs 
in an attendant only two qualifications—that he ‘must have had 
small-pox and be single ;’ and another who requires only ‘a sedate 
man, knowing chymestry.’ It is, by the way, rather interesting 
to note that the word ‘menial’ originally came from the Latin 
intra menia, and implied a privileged rather than a despicable 
person. What would be thought now of such an advertisement 
as this? 

Wanted, for a family, who have bad health, a sober steady person, in the 
capacity of doctor, surgeon and apothecary. He must occasionally act in the 
capacity of butler, and dress hair and wigs. He will be required to read 
prayers occasionally and to preach a sermon every Sunday. The reason of this 


advertizement is that the family cannot any longer afford the expense of the 
physical tribe, and wish to be at a certain expense for their bodies and souls, 


It is pleasant to read at least that ‘a good salary will be given.’ 

There is a saying, ‘God made the country, man the town!’ 
and while the inoompleteness of the remark leaps instantly to 
one’s mind, since the Creator of the country is also the Creator of 
man, it does suggest just this inner truth of how fundamentally 
the different conditions of life in the one as contrasted with those 
of the other are responsible for the diversities in human nature 
and consequently society. The very dullness and monotony, the 
narrowness of interests and prejudices of ignorance, which charac- 
terised country existence a hundred years ago fostered that sim- 
plicity of feeling, and those primeval instincts of personal devotion 
—ties of man to man—which were so conspicuously lacking in 
court and London circles. Here is the first entry, September 29, 
1774, in the diary of a yeoman-squire, Thomas Marchant, of Little 
Park, Hurst : 

Set 4 pigs to fatting yesterday. Paid John Gun 1 guinea. Went by Henfield 
to Steyning fair, and received 31s. 6d. of John Goffe as part paiment of 3 guineas 
I had lent him. Met with J. Gold of Brighthelmstone at Bramber as we were 
coming home, and concluded that he should have a load of my wheat at 7/. 10s. 
We did not agree for any barley, because someone had told him that my barley 
was all mowburnt. Ned Grey kept holiday. The day was dry; we took in the 
evening 22 pigeons. 
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The very insignificance of the details is full of meaning con- 
trast to the complex emotions and doings that went to a ‘town’ 
day. 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couch’d in a curious bed, 
Where care, mistrust, and treason wait on him! 


Each life owes something to the ‘ qualités de ses défauts!’ 

In the country familiar intercourse with and knowledge of 
each other controlled the relations of master and servants. There 
was, to begin with, a more free admixture of classes, less separa- 
tion between the degrees of social rank. Ina diary kept by a 
Mr. Turner, of Hothly, Sussex, is this entry : 


My whole family at church—myself, wife, maid, and two boys (apprentices). 
We dined off a piece of boiled beef. I and the maid staid Communion. 


Turner was a man of education, visiting on terms of intimacy the 
gentry and big landowner, yet could ‘equality’ go further? All 
his household walk, eat, and live together. There was no lack of 
servants in the country, drawn from the yeoman and labouring 
classes ; to get into a ‘ good place’ was considered a piece of good 
fortune for any young woman. Nor did they readily wish to leave 
their places. Very regular hours were kept; dinner at one or 
two o'clock, tea at five or six, a little card-playing and drinking, 
then to bed at nine, made up the day. 

With regard to wages, here are some entries from the diary of 
Mr. Anthony Stapley, of Hickstead Place, in 1730: 


Mary White began her year May 1st, and is to have 1%. 5s. if she stay until 
May, 1731. Paid Edw. Harland and George Virgoe } year’s wages each, 3/. 5s. 


An amusing entry in another diary occurs in 1700: 


Paid John the coachman 4/. 3s. I payd him 2s. 6d. for Thos. Gates for a 
goos, but he kept it for ale, and to widow Goldsmith, for mending his stockings, 
le. 6d. 


And what a contrast this next entry affords to Garrick’s satire : 


1704, Will Gates came to me as footman at 50s. per annum; he is to have a 
hat, coat, and breeches once in two years. If I turn him away the first year, 
Tam to give him 5s, more, and take his livery. 


He stayed nine years, till his death ; but a state of service wherein 
the servant guarded himself against the chances of dismissal 
argues well for the conduct of the masters. 

Two pounds and two pounds ten shillings were the usual wages 
for women servants ; no man’s seems to have risen above six pounds. 
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One entry is worth noting—it occurs in the diary of Mr. Timothy 
Burrell, of Sussex—since it marks a curious social point : 

1743. March 25th. Richard Mitchell left my service, and I paid him 32. 10s. 

He came again on the 29th! 
This was to evade one of the provisions of the old poor law, 
which made a ‘ service’ of twelve months in any parish confer the 
right of receiving relief in case of sickness or old age out of the 
poor rates. It was a matter of parochial economy not to permit 
a ‘settlement,’ so masters regularly discharged their servants 
before the year was up, and then re-engaged them. The late Rev. 
Edward Turner has placed a personal reminiscence on record as to 
‘faithful service,’ telling us that his own grandfather’s principal 
servant lived with him nearly half a century, and that it was his 
boast that he had waited at table on twelve squires, ‘in noways 
dahnted.’ Probably servants in those days were equal to any 
emergency. Acurious book, published early in the century, called 
‘The Compleat Servant-maid,’ gives us a surprising insight into 
what was theoretically required of them. The title goes on, 
‘Directing them how to qualifie themselves for any of these 
employments ’—here follow a dozen ‘ posts’ from waiting-woman 
to under-scullerymaid. ‘With a suppliment containing the 
choicest receipts and rarest secrets in physick and chyrugery. 
Also for salting and drying English hams. Also compleat market- 
man and woman, in buying fowl, fish, flesh &c. to prevent cheat- 
ing.’ The ‘rare secrets’ may be dismissed! This ‘Recipe for 
the Plague’ does not inspire confidence : 

Take a spoonful of running water, a good quantity of treacle to the bigness 
of a hazle nut. Temper all these together, and heat it lukewarm, and drink 
every four-and-twenty hours. 

Nor would we care for the housewifely ingenuity that invented 
the following mode of making ‘sower ale new :’ 

Burn chalk and oyster shells, beat them to powder, and put it in a bag, which 

hang in the ale! 
But it is worth noticing the ‘General Directions’ as to conduct 
—they are refreshing indications of a national conscience. All 
maids were to say their prayers and attend church, rise early, and 
endeavour to please, being both humble and modest. 


Be neat, cleanly, and housewifely in your cloths. Lay up what money can 
handsomely be spared. Do not keep familiarly with any but those with whom 
you may improve the time. If entrusted with secrets, preserve them. Do not 
waste, or sit up a-junketing at night after your master and mistress are a-bed. 
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The practical education necessary for each kind of situation 
then follows. A waiting-woman was to learn to dress well, pre- 
serve and carve well, write well and legibly, know languages and 
good English, and have some skill in arithmetic. Minute instruc- 
tions for self-improvement in these particulars include the three 
styles of caligraphy—‘ mixed, Roman, and Italian ;’ the right way 
of holding the pens—with the old orthodox slant to the ear, elbow 
to the side, and fingers well cramped ; also of ‘ mending’ them. 
She must have been a real treasure if ever existing, but the 
interest to us lies in the deliberate attempt to ennoble domestic 
labour, by showing the distinct place it held in social economy, 
while, by training the individual to a high sense of her or his own 
responsibilities, both service and servants were put upon a dignified, 
if modest, footing of their own. In the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
of 1787 some letters on this subject appeared, which shows that 
the matter was really claiming attention from the serious-minded 
of the nation. 

A series of ‘ Rules for Servants ’ are proposed, too long to quote, 
but embodying the highest principles of fidelity, loyalty, and 
honest service, which the writer suggests should be given to all 
children at school, to be le-rnt by heart, and repeated at the 
general meeting of trustees, a copper medal with the names of 
child and parish engraved, ‘ suspended by a loop of black or dark- 
blue ribbon,’ to be placed with ‘solemn exhortation’ round the 
neck of each child by some respectable gentleman in the presence 
of the congregation. 

The closing injunction is worth quoting ; it is to such precep- 
tors and masters that the redeeming features of the century’s 
ideas of ‘service’ are due. 


Preserve your fidelity (he says), for a faithful servant is a jewel, and for whom 
no encouragement can be too great. And be strictly honest, for it is a shameful 
thing to be thought unworthy of trust. 


VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 
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ON AN ALPINE FRONTIER. 


Hiau above the giant mountains of Dauphiné, where range on 
range of unfrequented Alps rise athwart the eastern frontier of 
France, lies a lonely mountain tarn. The snows of summer 
scarcely seem to lighten its black waters. The sad winter 
shadows watch the snowdrifts softly deepening over its frozen 
surface. For long months at a time its solitude is undisturbed, 
its desolate shore untrodden. Pallid August moonlight glistens 
on the hard descending couloirs where no foot of man can ever 
pass. Autumn breezes sigh round the still unmelted icebergs 


floating sluggishly on its gloomy waters. Even in the height of 


‘summer long icicles hang from the frozen rocks. White mists 
are ever gathering in the névé-filled hollow above the great ice 
wall of the Pic Glacier and whirling fantastically upwards at the 
bidding of the cold mountain wind. Gaunt black splinters on 
the aréte of the Pic du Minuit stand out against the leaden sky 
beyond. The sullen silence of the spot is seldom broken save by 
the dull boom of a distant avalanche or the sharper crack of_a 
boulder rolling to destruction down a neighbouring stone-shoot. 
Not even the boldest native cragsman, the most reckless chamois 
hunter of the district, but dreads to find himself in its grim 
vicinity as the twilight steals up the mountain side. A tragic 
memory lingers yet round its lonely side. 

The story runs on both sides of the frontier. In the tiny 
French villages the last desperate stand, in the days that are 
past, of the small detachment of imperial troops against the 
invader is still spoken of with eager pride. Across the mountains 
among the Italian hamlets the old peasants will relate to a 
sympathetic listener the tale of their fathers’ time. More than 
eighty summers have come and gone since the fierce struggle on 
the wind-swept summit of the frozen Alpine pass. But in the 
local patois the tarn is known as ‘ The Lake of the Dead’ to this 
day. 

And this is the reason. 

Years ago when the Great Napoleon escaped from Elba for the 
last wild campaign that was to end in his utter ruin he marched 
across the mountains of Dauphiné to Grenoble. Thence his call 
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to the soldiers of his armies of the past radiated in all directions 
and penetrated to the remotest valleys. The little French 
garrison on the Italian frontier tore off their white Bourbon 
cockades and vowed enthusiastically to die for their old Emperor. 
As the armies of Europe mustered for the fray instructions were 
sent to the detachment guarding the pass under the Pic du 
Minuit to defend it at all costs against invaders from the east. 
The young officer in command was engaged to be married to a 
beautiful girl who was living in a frontier village on the Italian 
side. A gathering thunderstorm was muttering restlessly among 
the mountains when Marie Davigno heard from the villagers that 
a surprise attack on the French post was impending. The girl 
never hesitated a minute. Alone and unaided she stole away up 
the steep hillside and breasted the slippery rocks on to the Pic 
Glacier. Already the foe was en route, for the pass and the 
longer easier way was impossible. Skirting treacherous crevasses 
and wading through deep snow plateaus she struggled bravely 
upwards to warn her loved one of the coming danger. The fact 
that her name has lived to this day is a proof of the wonder her 
daring evoked even among a mountain race. And she was just in 
time to warn—no more. 

The French troops—barely two dozen in all—veterans who 
had soldiered under the imperial eagles from Austerlitz to 
Leipzig—crowded round the girl with rough devotion. Then, 
her story told, they took up their position with grim set faces that 
avgured ill for the foe. The young lieutenant had barely time to 
kiss his betrothed and whisper a few words of love ere the first 
shots rang out on the lonely mountain side. In vain he begged 
her to leave them now her task was accomplished and while it 
was still possible. ‘Jusqw’a@ la mort, et aprés’—till death, and 
after—said the girl in quiet refusal. And the thunder rumbled 
stern approval from afar. 

It is asad little episode the record of which has been forgotten 
amid the turmoil of the great war. Marie Davigno fell dead at 
the second volley, and then the Frenchmen, outflanked and out- 
numbered, fought it out fiercely to the last man. After all was 
over such as were left of the victors flung the dead to rest for ever 
beneath the icy waters of the mountain tarn. The storm which 
levelled stately pine trees in the valleys, swept men and cattle 
from the pastures and flooded with furious torrents each neigh- 
bouring dale and plain seemed a fitting conclusion to the deed of 
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blood. The evening of June 18 was long remembered in the 
Dauphiné valleys. And not in the district alone. For it was at 
the very moment that the storm burst—or so tradition says—that 
far away in another land the Imperial Guard had charged for the 
last time up the slope of Hougoumont, and the great Emperor 
was swept away amid the débris of his army from the field of 
Waterloo. 

All this happened more than three-quarters of a century ago. 
Young children of the villagers who had sheltered survivors from 
the raging of the elements are now old men and very feeble. 
Children’s children tell the tale first learned by pitying grand- 
parents from wounded lips. Sometimes a bent grizzled old 
native harps back on his memory’s store. If so, he is sure to 
finish with a solemn injunction to his listener to avoid the 
locality during certain days in June. ‘Jusqwa la mort, é 


apres’ he will whisper significantly. ‘And, Monsieur, it is not 


good to meet again with those who should be sleeping together 
beneath the waters of the lake. For it is even said by 
some , 

But here the legend generally ends with a significant shake of 
the head, for the peasant of the mountains, superstitious though he 
be, is apt to keep his real fears for his own people only. Above 
all does he conceal them from wandering English or German 
mountaineers. The former laughs at, the latter seriously 
investigates, all folklore, and both processes are repugnant to the 
true child-like faith of the hills. Consequently the travellers’ 
knowledge of the reason why the Lake of the Dead bears so ill- 
omened a name is as arule derived from the three-lined paragraph 
in the pocket guide-book. This simply states that ‘the tarn is 
reported to have been used as a burial place for the French 
soldiers slain in a skirmish on the pass during the invasion of 
France in the wars of the Great Napoleon.’ 

Such is the story—nothing more. Monsieur Jean Maitre, 
of the Hétel du Pic du Minuit, perhaps will tell it you if he 
likes you, and if he is not too busy. 

For in these days there is no nicer spot in fine weather in the 
whole South-western Alps than the Val du Minuit. Far from 
the crowded tourist centres, it is known to but few Englishmen. 
These are mostly climbing men who visit it to tackle the difficult 
rock aréte of the Pic du Minuit which gives the valley its name, 
or else who use the glacier pass under the mountain leading from 
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Italy to France. But to the military guardians of the frontier 
it is very well known indeed. Picked soldiers from the Alpine 
battalions of Chasseurs-a-pied haunt the mountain paths in spring 
and manceuvre unostentatiously along the border line as the 
summer advances. White-moustached generals—perchance a 
real divisional commander—may be encountered on tours of 
inspection. Workmanlike staff officers map the mountain positions 
and keen-eyed patrols wander over the glaciers. And if things 
happen as they sometimes do on a European frontier—for who 
can be certain where a purely imaginary boundary line lies in 
a fog, for instance ?—why then the news has to filter far ere 
it reaches the pestilent newspapers, and methods exist for closing 
sources of information to the outside world where necessity 
compels. For European complications are to be avoided unless 
diplomacy desires them. And if Governments cannot always 
control their agents, they can generally suppress the details 
of their deeds. 

One afternoon in early summer darkness was rapidly approach- 
ing and thick mists were rolling downwards in great white waves 
from the cold mountains overhead. The interminable séracs of 
the Minuit Glacier seemed to a certain English mountaineer and 
his two guides, who were cautiously picking their way through 
them, to loom a ghostly grey in the gathering twilight. The 
mighty shape of the Pic du Minuit was almost hidden from view, 
and the gaunt crags on its broken aréte were fast disappearing in 
a veil of cloud. In fact the weather was atrocious and had com- 
pletely spoilt John Forrester’s attack on the Pic. This was the 
More annoying inasmuch as it was probably the result of 
attempting to mountaineer so early in the season. He had been 
assured by a man at home, who ought to have known better, that 
the Dauphiné peaks were easiest before the suns of the later 
summer had melted the snows that clung to the gullies. And he 
had been fool enough to believe it. 

The three men were all rather weary. The snow was in bad 
condition and the wind was bitterly cold. There was not much 
sensation in the Englishman’s feet or fingers by the time they had 
scrambled off the glacier on to the rocks of the moraine. These 
at first proved wet and slippery with a thin glazing of ice, and all 
the energies of the party were needed to avoid the surrounding 
pitfalls in the shape of unexpected holes and insecurely perched 
boulders. But at last they were fairly on the grass-grown slopes 
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of hillside descending rapidly towards the little mountain inn 
where dinner and dry clothes awaited them. 

Here in the doorway a girl was watching impatiently for their 
return. Her slight active figure was dressed in a serviceable 
costume of some grey material. Without being exactly beautiful 
her regular features and large black eyes would anywhere have 
attracted attention. Her rather pale face was surmounted by 
a wondrous mass of dark wavy hair, and her every movement 
displayed that quick gracefulness sometimes inherited but rarely 
acquired. She came forward impulsively to meet the returning 
mountaineers with frank unceremony. 

‘Have you been on the Pass?’ she asked Forrester, eagerly 
speaking his language with a quaint foreign accent. 


‘No,’ answered the Englishman, raising his rather ragged 


shooting cap. ‘We have been on the Pic Aréte.’ 

‘On the Pic,’ she repeated quickly, ‘ and you have seen no one 
on the way ?’ 

‘Not asoul,’ said Forrester promptly. ‘And from the state of 
the weather up there I don’t wonder at it.’ 

A disappointed look crept into the girl’s dark eyes, and she 
half opened her lips to speak. But she checked herself abruptly, 
muttered some words of thanks, and turned away. Not until the 
rough mountain dinner had begun did Forrester learn the reason 
of her questions. Her brother should have long since returned 
from his day’s work in the mountains, and every hour that passed 
made his absence the more inexplicable. 

Forrester’s acquaintance with brother and sister extended 
over a four days’ stay in the valley. His knowledge of the 
Ruvignys was derived from occasional conversation at meal times. 
By this means he had learnt that the father had been connected 
with the French Embassy at Washington, where he had married 
an American lady, which accounted for the daughter’s independent 
ways—so foreign to French ideas—and also for the English speech. 
The son was a captain in the 11th Alpine Battalion of Chasseurs- 
a-pied, and was now engaged in important secret survey work on 
the frontier. During the summer Denise Ruvigny had come to 
live with her brother, enjoying the free open-air life immensely 
and acquiring a considerable knowledge of climbing. This 
particular day, however, the weather had been so bad that she 
had not accompanied him as usual among the mountains. 

All that dismal dinner time the wind moaned restlessly outside 
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and the hail drops splashed fitfully against the window panes. 
The girl was growing visibly more and more restless and anxious. 
As soon as the meal had ended she left the room. Forrester was 
smoking a cigarette and idly turning over the leaves of the 
visitors’ book when the landlord of the inn came up to him 
with a perplexed look on his round red face. 

The Mademoiselle was much concerned as to the absence 
of Monsieur le Capitaine her brother. For his part—though of 
a truth it was evil weather in which to be benighted on the 
mountains—mine host intimated he had but little fear as to the 
safety of that brave officer. Doubtless he had been forced to seek 
shelter in one of the neighbouring climbing huts—at the worst an 
experienced soldier such as he was would be sure to find some 
nook in the rocks in which to shelter till daylight dawned. But 
the Mademoiselle insisted on setting out as soon as morning 
broke to search for him, if he had not in the meantime arrived. 
And herein lay the difficulty. She could not go alone, and there 
were no guides in the place except those with Monsieur the 
Englishman. Did he intend to avail himself of them both on the 
morrow ? 

Forrester pondered a moment. He should have no objection 
at all to guiding her himself if necessary. The more he con- 
sidered it the more he decided he should rather like the task. In 
fact it became quite clear it was a good idea. But would the girl 
accept his assistance ? 

On this point the landlord soon reassured him. The stout 
Frenchman was only too pleased, and waddled away in search of 
his lady visitor. In avery short space of time Forrester’s offer 
had been accepted with grateful promptness and he was watching 
the charming play of expression in the dark eyes whose owner 
was trustfully confiding to him all her anxieties. And Denise 
Ruvigny could have made no better choice of a helper. The 
young English engineer was a first-rate climber, a man of cool 
head and infinite resource, and above all a gentleman. Long 
after she had said good-night and left him he sat smoking 
thoughtfully by the embers of the dying wood fire. His thoughts 
turned persistently to the girl who was to be his companion on 
the morrow. The soft tones of her voice, the smiles that had 
once or twice hovered round her small mouth, the appeal for 
assistance, interested him strangely. So he mused in pleasing 
laziness till a sleepy guide, coming to ask at what time his 
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Monsieur intended to start in the morning, broke up his reverie 
and drove him away to bed. 

In the cold and dark of the early morning Forrester was 
roused with difficulty by an agitated French ‘ boots’ and informed 
there was no news of the missing man. Out of doors the weather 
showed no signs of improvement. Indeed it was so bad that the 
two guides protested energetically at leaving the shelter of the 
valley for the storm and labour of the glacier regions above. But 
their employer was unreasonably resolute in a manner quite new 
to those stalwart experts, and they were compelled to start, despite 
vehement protestation that it was folly or worse to attempt their 
errand on such a morning. Denise Ruvigny had looked so 
bitterly disappointed at the idea of giving up the search that 
Forrester was determined to set forth on it if possible. And 


since her brother’s survey work on the previous day would have - 


taken him in the neighbourhood of the Col du Pic du Minuit— 
the pass on whose summit lies the little Lake of the Dead—it was 
proposed to make for that point first. 

The little party as it left Monsieur Maitre’s inn was not a 
very lively one. The girl was full of foreboding at her brother’s 
absence and shyly conscious that she was with strange companions. 
The guides were openly incredulous as to the possibility of finding 
anyone or anything in the mists and rain that enveloped the hills. 
Englishmen are always apt to be taciturn at 6 A.M., and John 
Forrester was no exception to the rule, though undoubtedly on 
this occasion he was the most cheerful of the four. There was a 
spice of adventure in the whole proceeding that charmed him. 
It is of course the bounden duty of a member of the Alpine Club 
to help all mountaineers in distress; that he remembered to have 
vaguely gathered from its publications. On the question whether 
such a duty extended to French surveying officers he could 
remember no precedent. But no such incentive was necessary 
when Denise Ruvigny’s dark eyes were looking distressfully into 
his, and her soft voice was urging him onwards. 

‘I fear I am indeed a great trouble to you, Monsieur,’ she 
said once with slightly heightened colour as Forrester adjusted 
the rope round her on reaching the lower Minuit Glacier. ‘But 
for me you would doubtless be resting yourself below at Monsieur 
Mattre’s breakfast table. Is it not so?’ 

And her small head nodded, half archly, in the direction of 
that worthy’s distant abode in the valley below. 
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‘Much more likely to have been sound asleep in bed,’ asserted 
the Englishman with a cheerful laugh, ‘instead of taking a 
morning walk in the mountains and enjoying myself. See, the 
mists show signs of clearing. We may have a fine day yet. But 
the snow on this glacier is in a rotten bad condition, so we must 
be careful,’ he added. And he proceeded to impress on Gaspard, 
the leading guide, not to go too fast. 

As the party tracked cautiously up the glacier it dawned on 
him that the girl roped between the guide and himself was no 
novice at such work. She trod firmly and with confidence in the 
steps of the leader, and when he stopped to sound for hidden 
crevasses she watched his doings with the accustomed interest of 
the mountaineer familiar with such obstacles. Once, however, 
there was an awkward slip. It proved necessary to cut up a steep 
little ice slope swept clean of snow. Gaspard was in an ill 
humour and used his ice-axe carelessly. The steps cut in the ice 
were bad and the girl suddenly stumbled. In a moment, with a 
little cry of alarm, she slid downward to the full length of her 
rope towards a nasty crevasse just below. But the jerk of her 
light weight found the two men roped on each side of her steady 
asrocks. Pierre the other guide, the moment that it was seen 
that they were firm, cut down quickly across the ice to her 
assistance. In less than three minutes Forrester was brushing 
the snow off her dress and angrily demanding of Gaspard what on 
earth he meant by scratching the ice with his axe instead of 
cutting his steps properly. 

' Denise, however, took it all much as a matter of course, and 
strove to soothe the angry Englishman. 

‘Ah! it was my fault, Monsieur, do not blame the guide,’ 
she cried with a little gesture of appeal. ‘I was careless, for I 
thought of other things and not of my footsteps. And it was 
wrong of me truly !’ 

‘Are you sure you are not hurt?’ queried Forrester bluntly. 

‘Quite certain, Monsieur,’ she replied with eager emphasis. 
‘It was—how say you in English?—a good tumble, nothing 
more,’ 

And her lips parted in a half-smile, which, however, faded 
away quickly. 

‘But oh! let us hasten on,’ she added impatiently. ‘We have 
yet to find my brother. Why do we wait here ?’ 

No more was said. Again the little party got under way 
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with renewed vigour. Gaspard’s ice steps for the rest of the 
morning were exemplary. And an hour later the missing man 
had been found with unexpected ease, but also under wholly 
unforeseen circumstances. 

The searchers had quitted the glacier for the rocks’ which 
on the French side lead to the summit of the Col. These are 
steep and broken, and need care in climbing. The leader was 
fully occupied in choosing the easiest route upwards, and all 
Forrester’s thoughts were concentrated on helping the girl in 
front of him. Suddenly Pierre, in the rear, gave a startled shout. 
A few yards to their right a white handkerchief caught between 
two stones fluttered in the breeze. 

Pierre’s loud exclamation was followed by a faint cry for help. 
from the same direction. A hasty scramble brought the others 
to the spot in no time. Under a great mass of overhanging rock 
was a low natural shelf where a man could shelter in bad weather. 
Here, protected in some degree from the rain and wind, a man 
was lying wounded and alone. 

The girl flung herself down beside her brother with a little 
piteous cry. Forrester promptly dragged a flask from his pocket, 
and its contents brought back some colour to the pale face and 
lips. The guides leant helplessly against the rock wall with 
staring eyes. 

A moment later Pierre touched the Englishman’s shoulder 
and pointed awestruck to the ground. Gradually his meaning 
became clear. All round were the signs of a savage struggle. 
The drifted snow was trampled down and stained with blood. A 
broken surveying instrument lay at one end of the ledge of rock, 
and some spent revolver cartridges were scattered about the other. 
No ordinary accident had caused the disaster. What could it all 
mean ? 

It was soon to be clear enough, however. Revived by the 
cordial, the wounded officer dragged himself up into a sitting 
posture, and poured out a torrent of impetuous French sentences. 
The girl listened eagerly, and her face whitened at his tale. He 
pointed to the stalwart Englishman standing beside her, vainly 
endeavouring to understand the rapid foreign tongue. He was 
evidently urging on his sister some course of action she was 
unwilling to take. She expostulated; he implored. She hesi- 
tated and he gesticulated strenuously with his unwounded arm— 
the other hung limp and useless—towards the frontier. At 
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last she turned reluctantly and looked John Forrester full in the 
face. 

‘ My brother's story isa strange one, Monsieur,’ she said slowly 
in English. ‘He bids me tell it you and ask you to help me yet 
again for the second time.’ 

The Englishman nodded cheerfully. ‘All right, he said, 
smiling a little. ‘Itisall in theday’s work. What is to be done 
next ?’ 

‘We must try to catch the thief,’ was the unexpected answer. 

Forrester’s stare of astonishment showed the speaker that he 
was still quite ignorant of the situation. Rapidly she explained 
it with the same frank trustfulness she had shown the previous 
night. 

Captain Ruvigny’s work on the frontier was in connection with 
secret plans for the mobilisation of troops in the event of war. A 
most important part of his duty was to trace the position of certain 
fresh fortifications which it was proposed to make. The sketches 
of these new forts with their positions, ranges, and armaments 
were in fact on the point of completion. In a few days the 
general in command of that portion of the eastern frontier was to 
reach the Val du Minuit, and to him the plans were to be sub- 
mitted for transmission to Paris. It was of the utmost importance 
that no details of their construction should become known across 
the frontier. In order not to awaken suspicion the designers 
worked singly and unostentatiously. But now it was clear that 
part of the secret was known to someone on the other side. 

Overtaken by the bad weather on the previous evening—so 
the girl explained—Louis Ruvigny sought out this shelf of rock 
which he had used once before on a similar occcasion. Here he 
passed a fairly comfortable night. In the early morning he awoke 
with a start from an uneasy slumber to find a stranger bending 
over him in the act of rifling his pockets. 

‘An Italian spy!’ cried the wounded officer in fierce paren- 
thesis, 

‘Ina moment Louis grappled with the newcomer, Monsieur, 
and there was a great fight,’ Denise continued, ‘but the other 
was strong and eager, and my brother was numbed with the cold. 
How it all happened is hard to say. The spy crushed Louis back 
against the rocks, so that his arm is broken, as you see. From the 

pain he nearly faints. Then the paper is torn from him in triumph. 
With a mocking shout the thief bounds away up the mountain 
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side to the pass. Louis fires—again and again—with his pistol. 
But ah! in vain. Now but one course remains. My brother 
cannot go in pursuit, for he is hurt. We must do so instead.’ 

‘It will be impossible to overtake him,’ muttered Forrester as 
the narrator stopped breathless with indignation. , 

‘Oh no, Monsieur!’ urged the Frenchman eagerly. ‘He is 
certain to stop at the Pic Hut on the other side. He too is 
doubtless much fatigued. But you must depart at once with 
speed.’ 

‘ We cannot leave you here,’ Forrester objected strongly. ‘It 
is absurd !’ 

Denise Ruvigny knitted her small dark eyebrows and spoke 
with a firm decision almost odd in so young a girl. 

‘One of the guides must remain with my brother, Monsieur. 


They will return with slowness to the valley. You must pretend - 


that you cross the pass for the pleasure of the mountaineering— 
is that not how you say it? Also you must affirm that I am of 
your party, and I will talk the English, thus, like an English lady. 
So shall we be able to follow over the frontier without suspicion.’ 

‘But how will you know the man when you see him?’ de- 
manded Forrester brusquely. 

‘From my brother’s description,’ said the girl quietly. ‘ It is 
in my head. I shall make no mistake.’ 

‘It is a tremendous grind right over the pass to the Pic Hut,’ 
the mountaineer still protested doubtfully. ‘Can you do it?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Denise simply. Then her voice dropped alittle 
as she spoke. 

‘If you help me, Monsieur.’ 

The Englishman watched her for a moment in growing 
wonder—wonder that gave place to admiration at her pluck. 

‘My brother is ruined if the paper is not recovered,’ she 
added. ‘Its loss will never be forgiven in Paris, never! Will 
you go? I wait your answer, Monsieur.’ 

The other stood silent. It seemed a wild mad idea to the 
Englishman unaccustomed to the amenities of a land frontier. To 
abandon a sorely wounded man—to chase an entirely unknown 
foreigner into his own country—to obtain forcible recovery of a 
compromising document—such was the task proposed to him. 
But he could think of no other plan. Moreover Denise Ruvigny 
had never looked so charming as when, with her large eyes 
regarding him gravely, she proposed this ridiculous scheme. 
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And even while outwardly he hesitated, inwardly he knew he 
should do as she wished. 

‘I wait your answer, Monsieur,’ repeated the girl with a slight 
tinge of surprise in her tone. 

John Forrester gathered up the loose coil of Alpine rope. 

‘I will do my best,’ he said slowly. ‘But I do not think we 
shall succeed all the same.’ 

‘And I am sure we shall,’ cried Denise Ruvigny confidently. 
‘Come, Monsieur, let us go.’ 

And so the first pursuit began. 


II. 


The route over the Col du Pic du Minuit is none of the easiest 
even in fine weather. Still though it is rarely traversed now 
except by mountaineers bound for the Pic itself it presents no 
insurmountable difficulties on the French side at least. But on 
the Italian side it is quite different. There is, it is true, a long 
roundabout way taking many hours, by which the descent is 
possible and by which it is generally accomplished. The direct 
route from the summit of the pass into the nearest Italian valley 
is exceedingly difficult and trying. Owing to one of those strange 
glacial oscillations which are the puzzle of scientists the ice of 
the Pic Glacier has so altered in formation since the beginning of 
the present century that even the wild daring that carried Marie 
Davigno up its slippery slopes in the old days would probably now 
fail to accomplish its task—at any rate unaided. Both routes— 
the long devious one and the short dangerous one—ultimately meet 
in Italian territory. Here on the rocky floor at the head of a 
lonely mountain valley the Italian Alpine Club has built a 
climber’s hut. The nearest village is some miles lower down the 
valley. 

It was a gloomy afternoon. The daylight was already waning 
sullenly by the time that Forrester’s party, descending by the 
usual route, at last struck the rough track which leads from 
among the moraine heaps of the Pic Glacier to this refuge hut 
known by the same name. Forrester himself was uncommonly 
glad when Pierre pointed out to him the insignificant little 
building in the distance. The mists that had clung so obstinately 
round them in the higher regions had rendered their progress 
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even by the easier descent, slow and difficult. And his girl com- 
panion, despite her pluck and endurance, was nearly worn out. 

Not that Denise would admit it fora moment. But for the 
last hour or two she had tacitly allowed the leader to help her in 
places where she would have scorned his assistance earlier in the 
day. And the steadying grasp of her small white fingers on his 
arm, the natural way in which she turned to him for necessary 
directions, the feeling that he was responsible for her safety, 
brought a new sensation to the stalwart Englishman accustomed 
only to shift for himself or his guides. 

Past fatigues were soon forgotten, however, when the hut 
came in sight. As they neared it a man became visible outside 
gazing earnestly in their direction. Soon they were close enough 
to distinguish his features. He was a tall thin-faced individual 


with a hooked nose, shifty dark eyes, and stray locks of unkempt - 


black hair escaping from beneath a rough mountaineer’s cap. 
Next moment, as Denise Ruvigny sprang suddenly forwards, the 
stranger as suddenly retreated into the hut and shut the door in 
their faces. 

‘Monsieur, that is the thief!’ cried the girl excitedly. And 
she rushed impetuously past Forrester on the narrow path. 

The latter was after her in an instant, and Pierre followed with 
a bound. The hut door was wrenched open roughly and the 
eager pursuers burst into the little room, only to recoil in over- 
whelming consternation. 

The hut was full of Italian soldiers. As ill-luck would have 
it, a frontier patrol was in occupation for the night. 

The surprise was complete. Fortunate it was that the 
Englishman’s presence of mind rose at once to meet the unex- 
pected danger. Concealing his chagrin he raised his cap in 
customary salutation and stolidly set about asserting the moun- 
taineer’s right toa share at all times in the refuge huts. He 
quietly unshipped the riicksack from his shoulders, unconcernedly 
cleared a place on the nearest bench for Denise, and proceeded 
to stow away rope and ice-axe in a convenient corner. With 
sharp admonition in his voice he ordered Pierre to unpack the 
provisions and boil some water as for the usual evening meal. 
Then he turned to look about him. 

The hut was but dimly lighted, and tobacco smoke hung 
heavily in the air. The man they had seen outside the hut, and 
whom Denise had declared she recognised as the thief, sat on 
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the straw sleeping bench staring fixedly at the new comers. 
Five frontier guards under a sergeant crowded the little interior. 

But these ‘ Alpini,’ as they are called, by no means impressed 
him unfavourably. They had returned his greeting politely: one 
of them moved aside to give the girl a more comfortable seat, and 
another began to help Pierre resuscitate the low fire in the little 
iron stove. There was no suspicion or unfriendliness in their 
looks. On their part indeed they recognised at once from 
Forrester’s dress and speech that he was unmistakably English. 
The curious islanders who loved to scramble about their moun- 
tains for pleasure were mad doubtless, but quite harmless and 
often amusingly good fellows. They were quite different from the 
hated French across the frontier. And Denise Ruvigny’s drooping 
form and face pale with weariness and disappointment evidently 
excited sympathy. 

Perhaps it was just as well that conversation proved impos- 
sible. The sergeant made several gallant attempts, but Forrester 
knew no Italian, and the girl stuck to her Anglo-American, nearly 
upsetting her companion’s gravity by some of her naive expres- 
sions. The Englishman passed his tobacco pouch round, and its 
contents met with decided approval. There was much smiling 
and gesticulation, and also some headshaking, when it became 
clear, chiefly by signs, that the newcomers were from over the 
Pass. And as Pierre professed a profound stupidity their inter- 
course of necessity stopped. 

Till suddenly the unexpected happened again. Forrester’s 
movements, as he sorted out the best of their scanty store of 
provisions for his companion’s supper, had carried him beside the 
hitherto silent stranger. The latter touched him on the shoulder 
and spoke in a low tone. 

‘I should like a word with you, Monsieur,’ he said in excellent 
English. ‘And alone if you please.’ 

Forrester was conscious of a distinctly disagreeable shock of 
surprise. But he strolled casually after the speaker outside the 
hut amid the wilderness of boulders great and small that sur- 
rounded it on all sides. Pierre was preparing food within. The 
soldiers were lounging lazily on the benches. Darkness was 
gathering fast. No one was near. 

‘I scarcely think you crossed the Col du Pic du Minuit for 
pleasure in this weather,’ said the stranger sarcastically. ‘ Per- 
haps there was another motive.’ 
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‘Indeed !’ was the laconic answer. ‘What was that ?’ 
‘One moment,’ said the other with a smooth wave of his hand, 
‘ But first—Mademoiselle ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Or Madame should I say ?’ 

Forrester stared impassively at the blinking eyes peering into 
his without answering, till their owner seemed to think it wise 
not to press the point. 

‘Speaks curious English, it appears.’ 

‘Ah!’ observed Forrester blandly. ‘ American, you see.’ 

‘No, French!’ cried the other with a scowl. 

‘Look here, Monsieur,’ he continued harshly. ‘I can guess the 
errand on which you have come. But the game is in my hands 
now. Yonder girl has a brother in the army of France. You 
start—you know it is true. What then shall hinder me from 
denouncing her to the patrol as a spy?’ 

Forrester turned on the speaker savagely. But the latter 
went on unheeding. 

‘It is no use to threaten me, Monsieur. Here on Italian soil I 
am safe. It is you and the Mademoiselle—or Madame—to whom 
the danger comes. Do you follow me?’ 

‘Well?’ asked the Englishman with a scornful assurance he 
scarcely felt. ‘What do you propose to do?’ 

‘This,’ said the other promptly. ‘Let us bargain. It is true 
—I confess it—that I took from that pig of a Frenchman the 
paper with the plan of the new forts. To me it is worth much 
money, for I shall sell it in Rome to the Minister of War. But 
I do not reveal it to these frontier fools here. If they knew of 
it they would perhaps take it from me and I should then lose 
all. Now I have been in England and know the English 
gentleman : 

‘Really!’ observed the representative of that class in paren- 
thesis. ‘ You surprise me.’ 

The other scowled fiercely at the interruption, but went on 
rapidly. 

‘You must pledge me your word of honour, Englishman, not to 
attempt to recover from me the paper which I have taken. To- 
morrow I go down the valley and I take the train to Turin. You 
will recross the frontier or do whatever you will except deprive me 
of that which I have won. Are you agreed ?’ 

‘ And your side of the bargain is——’ 
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‘That I keep my silence. Otherwise the girl shall be arrested 
as a spy this night—instantly. And, Monsieur, let me tell you 
in this country scant consideration is shown to spies, male or 
female.’ 

‘ My passport, however,’ began Forrester thoughtfully. 

‘Contains no mention of a lady,’ cried the other with a sneer. 
‘Not even a sister or a wife.’ 

The Englishman’s eyes flashed ominously, but the other 
kept his ground with defiant ease. For a full minute the two 
men stood looking at each other steadily face to face. The 
very darkness seemed to deepen round them. A stream mur- 
mured dully in the distance. The night wind moaned dismally 
among the rocks. 

But the die was cast. Forrester saw clearly that he had no 
choice. Denise Ruvigny’s safety came first. He spoke at last 
with grim decision. 

‘I agree to your proposal. I will make no effort personally to 
recover possession of the paper from you. You on your part will 
keep silence before these men about her.’ 

‘Monsieur is wise,’ cried the other triumphantly. ‘It is, as 
you say in English, a bargain. You indeed I might have cause 
to fear; the woman and the guide—bah! they are helpless— 
fools !’ 

And the speaker turned with a little exulting bow towards the 
hut. 

A sudden impulse moved the Englishman to call after him. 
With some curiosity Forrester asked his last question that 
night. 

‘So you trust an Englishman’s word absolutely then?’ he 
said. 

‘Between two gentlemen,’ retorted the spy with a lower bow 
and an evil mocking face ‘such is quite sufficient. Adieu, 
Monsieur.’ 

And Forrester’s muttered rejoinder was not a blessing. 

Indeed he grew quite sulky as he retraced his steps, for when 
was a fellow ever placed in such an abominable position? On the 
one hand he had pledged himself to help Denise, on the other 
he was condemned to absolute inaction. And sulky he remained 
even after he had helped the girl to roll herself up, fully dressed 
as she was, in the best blankets the hut provided and settle 
down to sleep in the cleanest straw with his riicksack as a pillow. 
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He could only ponder over his troubles in silent perplexity and 
curse the world at large. 

Matters seemed worse in the morning. For a time a dense 
mist enveloped everything, and while it hindered anyone leaving 
the hut it did not prevent the arrival of another party of a dozen 
soldiers from the valley who came crowding noisily inside under a 
stout dirty little lieutenant. Forrester glowered at them darkly. 
He made no attempt to explain the situation to the girl who on 
her part watched him with a half-puzzled expression he could not 
understand. The spy rolled numberless cigarettes, smoked them 
gracefully the while, and looked amused. The whole affair was 
simply maddening. 

A puff of cold wind from the icefields above rolled the white 
fog aside as a curtain is drawn back across a window. Peak and 
pass, valley and glacier, stood revealed in the grey light of a sun- 
less morn. A bustle of preparation promptly pervaded the hut. 
In an incredibly short time all the troops with one exception had 
taken their arms and filed away towards the Col du Pic du 
Minuit. The man left behind was chopping up firewood outside 
the hut. The spy was on the point of departure also. But he 
was two minutes too late. 

What followed was the work of a minute. Denise Ruvigny 
and Pierre the guide did it together without a word. The girl 
suddenly flung a heavy Alpine blanket over the stranger’s face as 
he stooped to fasten a bootlace. Without a moment’s hesitation 
the young Frenchman brought the heavy iron cooking pot, which 
he had been making a pretence of cleaning, down on the strug- 
gling head muffled under the blanket. 

It fell with a mighty crash. The spy was stretched senseless 
on the ground with a dull thud. Flinging himself down beside 
him Pierre coolly tore open his coat and handed the contents of 
the pockets to the girl for examination. Her face was white with 
excitement, but the small hands never faltered. The paper s0 
eagerly sought was soon found. Pursuit had indeed ended in 
capture. Escape remained. 

Yet the first thought on Forrester’s part was not of safety. 
He had stood inactive at the supreme moment. Painfully he 
began to explain his enforced inaction. 

The girl checked him with a smile. . 

‘ Monsieur, last night I did hear all you would tell me now.’ 
‘You heard!’ cried Forrester in wonder. ‘How?’ 
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‘ The big boulder,’ confessed Denise, half ashamed, ‘hid me 
quite easily. You never saw me, but I heard you well. So truly 
I understand it all. And now, Monsieur, how do we return to 
France ?’ 

The latter remark opened a serious question. It was indeed 
no time to talk of anything else. Pierre too deemed this the best 
moment to volunteer the cheering information, gathered from the 
soldiers, that the troops now on the hillside between themselves 
and the Col were but an advance guard. Others were on the 
way up from the valley, and were to be expected shortly at the 
hut. The little party was between two fires. What was to be 
done ? 

The hut door was closed, and Pierre leant against it stub- 
bornly. The girl concealed the paper in her dress. Forrester 
picked up his riicksack and reached down rope and ice-axe. 

‘Are you sure we cannot return the way we came?’ he asked 
Pierre doubtfully. ‘Is there no avoiding them somehow on the 
glacier ?’ 

The guide shook his head decisively. 

‘None, Monsieur,’ he said with emphasis. 

‘ And we certainly cannot go down the valley.’ 

‘Impossible, Monsieur.’ 

‘What then remains ?’ demanded the English mountaineer 
abruptly. 

‘Only the Davigno ice slope,’ was the the grave reply. 
‘There is nothing else.’ 

Forrester whistled softly. ‘My word! we can never do it,’ 
he muttered in surprise. ‘That slope—with a lady !’ 

Denise heard him. Confidently she looked up at the two 
stalwart men before her. 

‘We must try,’ said she. 

‘And if we fail 2 

‘The good saints will help us,’ remarked Pierre piously. 
But he evidently did not regard the prospect with pleasure, all the 
same. 

At this moment the sound of wood-chopping outside suddenly 
ceased. The soldier had finished his task and fumbled at the hut: 
door. The inmates heard him swear wonderingly at the obstruc- 
tion. Forrester flushed angrily. 

‘ At least I have made no promise about this fool,’ he muttered. 
And flinging open the hut door he hit the unsuspecting Italian 
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a blow that rendered that worthy incapable, even of profanity, 
for a short space of time. 

After that they tied the indignant Alpino up scientifically 
with the spare hut rope and put him inside to keep company 
with the still senseless spy. They closed the wooden shutters 
leaving the hut in darkness and rolled a large stone against the 
door. Then they tramped resolutely away towards the Pic 
Glacier with occasional anxious glances behind them. But fora 
while all was still. 

The route by which they had come was soon left. Two hours’ 
steady grind took them over the moraines and across the easy 
low-lying glacier. Once only when they stopped to rope was the 
grim determined silence broken. 

‘Did you hear everything that was said last night ?’ Forrester 
asked, fumbling with a knot without looking at Denise—‘ When 
you were behind the boulder, you know ?’ 

‘Yes, quite clearly,’ answered the girl in surprise at the 
question. ‘Oh! ” She stopped suddenly in some confusion. 

‘That scoundrel well deserved what he got,’ muttered her 
companion with seeming inconsequence. The tangled knot was 
really a very awkward one. 

Denise’s cheeks had flamed suddenly. Her eyes dropped 
unacountably at the same time. 

‘It was all in English too!’ remarked the other casually, 
looking up as the rope straightened itself in wonderful fashion. 

‘And I have forgotten my English dreadfully,’ murmured the 
girl with a little laugh. ‘But, hark, Monsieur, what is that?’ 

That was a rifle shot. A moment later a shrill bugle call 
blared out on the quiet mountain side. Would its echoes never 
die away ? 

Now began the strangest time in all those two wild eventful 
days. The hut with its tell-tale captives once discovered, angry 
avengers drawn from some of the finest mountain troops in the 
world would be hot on the track. The pursuers of the first day 
became themselves the pursued on the second. And the task 
before them ere safety back again across the frontier could be 
reached was formidable indeed. 

Above the little band of three rose a gigantic ice-slope many 
feet in height. Inclined at an abnormally steep angle it is one 
of those comparatively rare examples in the Alps of a large 
expanse of hard blue ice. Up it every step must be hewn with 
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painful labour and then must be trodden in with careful steadi- 
ness. There exists no possibility of turning that slope on either 
hand. To right and to left the overhanging cliffs are absolutely 
unclimbable ; down them the water drips with dismal persistency 
from melting snows above. The mists which had cleared from 
among the lower icefields, over which the keen-eyed Italians 
were now doubtless in eager chase, still clung heavily over the 
higher parts of the slope, concealing the exact direction of the 
Col. But retreat was now out of the question. They could 
only advance. ; 

Well was it for the little party that the girl had nerves of 
iron and the men muscles of steel. Perhaps the former’s face was 
rather paler than usual; certainly Forrester’s wore a defiant 
frown as another signal rifle shot rang out in the valley below. 
But without another word they turned to the ordeal before them. 

Upwards, ever upwards, step by step, toiling, persevering, 
panting, Forrester cut his way onwards with unfailing vigour, and 
the others followed in their leader’s track. Ever above them 
glimpses of the unending ice-wall in chilling vistas higher still ; 
ever the monotonous chipping of the sharp steel and the hissing 
slide of the ice fragments dislodged by the axe. Despite the 
cold surroundings large beads of perspiration clustered thickly 
on the tanned face of the Alpine clubman, but the strong arms 
never ceased their everlasting chop, chop, chop, and behind him 
the girl moved forward with patient skill. Pierre watched the 
steady progress with keen admiration, steadied his Mademoiselle 
when necessary, and kept a watchful look out on the glacier 
below. Time was passing on. If they could but crawl up into 
the mists above ere their pursuers had traced them to the ice- 
wall all might yet be well. But it was not to be. 

A line of little black dots crept into sight in the distance, 
winding their steady way across the lower glacier in the footsteps 
of their predecessors. Once indeed they stopped, but it was 
to point upwards to where, just below the bank of writhing mists, 
Forrester’s party was visible to them against the dull white slope 
of ice. Pierre’s warning shout to the Englishman made him 
cease for a moment from his labour and look downwards. He 
took in the seriousness of the situation at a glance, and his face 
hardened stubbornly to meet the danger. With a gruff word of 
encouragement to his two companions he recommenced his dogged 
cutting in the terribly steep hard ice. 
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‘Let me go to the front now, Monsieur, to make the steps,’ cried 
Pierre anxiously. ‘Surely you are tired with the toil.’ 

‘No time to waste over changing places,’ said Forrester 
grimly. ‘Youattend to the Mademoiselle. If either of you slips, 
I cannot hold you. See to her.’ ; 

The guide grunted acquiescence. The girl’s lips were 
moving asin prayer. The men on the glacier beneath had stopped 
and were levelling their rifles. An irregular volley spluttered out 
on the quiet of the morning. 

Now it is an exceedingly difficult thing to fire straight up- 
wards with accuracy when the shooters are unsteadied by having 
had to travel over very rough ground in haste. Moreover the 
distance was still considerable. Consequently where those bullets 
went to no man ever knew, and before the Italians could empty 
their rifles again the fugitives were hidden in the mist. 

Forrester was furious with rage at the audacity of the 
foreigners in firing at an Englishman. But the girl’s restraining 
presence—and his own general breathlessness—kept him from 
uttering his feelings aloud. Besides, the summit of the Col must 
now be close at hand; once there they would be across the 
frontier in no time. 

Then suddenly came the realisation of another peril—the last 
and the greatest. While the pursuers below had halted in 
hesitation at the foot of the dreaded ice-slope up which was scored 
the thin track of Forrester’s ice-steps, their comrades who had left 
the hut earlier in the morning, warned by the firing from below, 
were hastening at their best pace towards the Col. Up the longer 
easier route they scrambled fast in order to intercept the fugitives. 
The mist was blowing about before the cold mountain wind in 
great wreaths of white. A momentary rent in the opaque mass 
revealed to the climbers the break in the dark rocky ridge 
fringing the great ice slope where the pass lay. 

Then came fresh cloud again. Next the mists were tom 
asunder for a further second, and the girl’s little ery of alarm 
was unneeded to direct the attention of the others to this second 
detachment of their enemies pouring up close at hand on the 
other route to their left. 

The moment for a final effort had come. It was to be a race 
between the two parties for the frontier line, one moreover in 
which every advantage lay on the side of the soldiers. 

Forrester set his teeth hard. A few more hastily cut steps 
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and he had hauled the girl unceremoniously over the edge of the 
ice on to the welcome rocks above. There the ground at least 
was level—thank Heaven for that! Their lives were no longer 
staked on every single step taken by each member of the little 
party. The relief in that one fact alone was indescribable. He 
seized the girl’s hand and tore across the débris with which 
the top of the pass is strewn. Pierre followed with a run. 

Grim figures with levelled rifles came bursting through the 
mists in chase. Angry voices called on them to stop. Threats, 
imprecations, pistol shots, came hurling, as it seemed, on every 
side. Through the chilling death-white vapours it appeared to 
Forrester’s overwrought senses as if a conflict had broken out 
all round them. With grasp tightened on the small hand that 
lay in his, he sped on dazed and doubting. Already through 
the driving dampness the watery gleam of the Lake of the Dead 
shimmered dully before his straining eyes. Yonder lay the 
frontier, its line marked by the battered old wooden cross, 
weathered by countless storms. There was refuge, there safety, 
from the rushing foe behind. Something—was it a bullet ?— 
spattered on the ground at his feet. Something else whistled 
keenly past his cheek. But surely the direction was reverse. 
Were there enemies, then, in front as well as behind ? 

Onwards still—onwards ever ! 

Shadowy men seemed to rise on either hand as in a dream 
queer shapes of a bygone age loomed for a moment and were gone. 
What was that-vision—it could have been nothing more—of tall 
square caps, old-fashioned imperial uniforms, muskets such as no 
army uses now gripped by weird soldier forms of a forgotten 
generation? What was that curious echo ringing in his ears, 
‘Vive ’Empereur!’? That was impossible and yet 

A quick biting puff of cold mountain wind rolled, as by a 
magic-dispelling power, the mists from before his path. The 
lake lay on his right hand sombre and silent. The old cross rose 
gauntly on his left. A dead hush seemed to fall of a sudden on 
the desolate scene. In the distance the French mountains stood 
outspread before him; the frontier line was passed. The vision, 
if such it was, had vanished. The noise of shouting and of shots 
“a died away. A wondrous quiet had come. They three were 

one, 

Denise Ruvigny’s face was white as the snow around her. 
Pierre the guide staggered forwards into safety like a drunken 
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man. An unaccountable feeling of fear had seized on Forrester—_ 
he knew not why. He stared back fixedly across the now 
deserted pass, to where its crest cut the sky line beyond the tarn, © 
till his eyes ached. No living thing was visible anywhere. : 

‘Did you see them too?’ whispered Denise in awestruck tones, | 
creeping closer as if for protection to her companion. 4 

‘Whom do you mean?’ asked Forrester uneasily. He | 


shivered slightly as he spoke. The afternoon had fallen; it was | 


cold and sunless. 


‘Surely, Monsieur has not forgotten,’ said the girl solemnly, » 
‘It is the eighteenth of June—the day of Waterloo—the hour of 7 


the coming of Marie Davigno.’ 
Then she added softly the words of the tale of old. 
‘ Jusqu’a la mort, et apres.’ 
‘Come, Monsieur, let us go.’ 


The story may be doubted. Another explanation of the” 
sudden panic flight of the Italian soldiery at the moment of 
successful capture may be found. Whatever John Forrester saw 
in the whirling mists on the lonely mountain pass he keeps to | 


himself. And you must know that charming little French lady” 
who is now his wife very well indeed before you mention ; 


matter in ber presence. If you are wise you will understand that 7 


silence is indeed a golden garland to be preserved on some | 


‘3 
Be, 


occasions with a wondrous care. 


ARTHUR H. HENDERSON. 








